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HAS YET PRODUCED! 












For more than fifty years Underwood has been known as Typewriter 
Leader‘of the World... 


The very first typewriter to give secretaries a front stroke visible 
writing machine, shift key locks, keyboard right-margin release key 
and many other operating conveniences. 


The only typewriter to give you easy-set front margin stops 
and a time-saving centering scale. 


The very last word in typing ease . . . with smooth, speedy and 
rhythmic key action, and other operating advantages to make your 
typing more pleasant . . . and to help you get finished on time. 


Underwood continues to lead the field . . . and brings you Rhythm 
Touch for typing thrill; an open door for new speed and accuracy. 








You'll find Rhythm Touch a wonderful help in your typing. 
Your fingers will ripple happily over the perfectly balanced 
keyboard, making it easy to increase your speed. 


Lucky the girl who has a new Underwood. Lucky you, when you get one, 
too. Why not talk to your boss about ordering a new Underwood 
with Rhythm Touch? Ask him... now! 


Your nearby Underwood office will 
demonstrate this new Underwood with 
pleasure . . . and sell it with pride. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Account- 
ing Machines . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
and other Supplies. 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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A LIFT UP THE LADDER 


Ediphone Training Heiped Miss Bain 
to Top of Big Department 


Nora Bain heads one of the biggest Ediphone 
secretarial staffs in the country—in the New 
York office of Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company. She does the hiring for her de- 
partment, and has this to say about prospec- 
tive secretaries: 

“First, comes Ediphone training. We 
have certain minimum speed standards, but 
sound training for accuracy in transcription 


is the main thing.” She goes on to say that 
a “= with no business experience can get 
etter job, quicker, if she has Ediphone 
training 
And She'll do better work if her boss dic- 
tates into an Edison Electronic Voicewriter 
because its Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
helps her to hear what is said and get it 
down on paper right the first time. 


Ediphone Training Creates Successful Graduates 


Write for complete data about the Ediphone 
Training Course which enables you to train 
your students through complete school ma- 


Q Edvoon— 
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terial, completely integrated with English, 
typing and other secretarial subjects. Write 
for complete data. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 





qualif ying tests. 
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Three new services for schools! New educa- chine education. Every school commercial depart- 


. E 3 ? ment needs this new educational tool. Complete 
tional materials for better, easier teaching—by course of 15 assignments, fully illustrating detailed 
the makers of the Mimeograph brand duplicator procedure. Tested by professional teachers at North- 

western University. 60 pages, plastic bound. Price, 

a Operating charts for Mimeograph brand duplicators. per copy, 6OF 
Models 90, 91, 92. Simple, complete, step-by-step in- 
structions. Size 50” x 38” for easy classroom reading. 
Help make students self-sustaining in studying dupli- 
cation. Help make any teacher or school secretary 
an efficient duplicator operator. Price, ready for parents, teachers and pupils, seat work, posters, pro- 
mounting, each $150 grams and other materials needed in classroom and 


community relations plans.’ More than 400 sketches 
New textbook — “Fundamentals of Mimeograph 


and ideas on loose-leaf pages for easy tracing on 
stencil duplication” by Agnew (NYU) and Cansler Mimeograph illuminated drawing board. Price, per 
(Northwestern), leading authorities in business ma- portfolio, $250 


3 Portfolio of Mimeograph Tracing Pages for Schools. 
Drawings on school subjects by professsional art- 
ists for illustrating school newspapers, bulletins to 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. JB-1047 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Enclosed is my [] check [] money order for $ for the follow- 
ing: (Specify Mimeograph brand duplicator model you have.) 


Mimeograph 
brand 
duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


esses ae copies, Operating Chart, Mimeograph brand duplicator, Modet 
ane «++, at $1.50 each. 


copies, “Fundamentals of Mimeograph stencil duplication,” by 
Agnew and Cansler, at 60c each. 


Soo. copies, Mimeograph Tracing Pages for Schools, at $2.50 each. 


SCHOOL... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccssccccccscccesccs eee 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick 


ADDRESS 
Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
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nswering your questions 
about the Dictaphone School 


Rental-at-cost Plan! 


Q. What is the purpose of this plan? 

A. This modern plan makes it possible for schools 
and colleges to expand their Business Educa- 
tion Departments at a nominal rental cost. They 
can secure the latest Dictaphone electronic 
models, new permanent practice records, text- 
books and teaching aids, without a capital ex- 


penditure! 


Q. Why is it important that my students learn 
to use Dictaphone equipment ? 

A. They will become familiar with the latest 
machines—with all the new improvements— 
now in popular use in business offices everywhere. 
As graduates of the Dictaphone Business Prac- 
tice Course, they will be eligible for the top-pay- 
ing jobs. Familiarity with the latest Dictaphone 
equipment will enable them to step in and take 
over confidently, efficiently! 


Q. Is there any trade-in allowance given for the 
Dictaphone equipment we have ? 

A. Under the Rental Plan, schools and colleges 
may trade in their obsolete equipment at our reg- 
ular trade-in allowance — which may be credited 









against the rental fee. 


Q. How can I be sure that the equipment you 
send me will be up-to-date ? 

A. All the machines and educational supplies, 
furnished under the Rental Plan, will be new 
and will be replaced each year by the very 
latest machines and educational accessories. 


Q. What do these accessories consist of ? 

A. With the rental of each transcribing machine 
for training purposes, Dictaphone Corporation 
will provide the following educational package: 
1) A set of eighteen full-length Dictaphone Per- 
manent Practice Records, 2) The Dictaphone 
Business Practice Textbook, 3) The Dictaphone 
Portfolio of Teaching Aids, 4) Regular Supple- 
mentary Teaching Aids in requested amounts, 
and 5) Electronically recorded cylinders of the 
Dictaphone Final Transcription Test, as needed. 


Q. Sounds like an excellent plan—economical, 
practical and profitable for my students. To 
whom do I write for further information ? 


A. Write your nearest local Dictaphone Office, or 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 








ENROLLMENTS IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS 





During the war there was a considerable decline in enrollments in high school business edu- 
cation. There were two reasons for this drop. One was the general decrease in high school en- 
rollment caused by the low birth rate in late 1920’s and early 1930’s and by the inducements 
offered by industry to leave school. The other cause was the greater wage paid to industrial 
workers than to clerical workers during the war period. Private business schools and collegiate 
schools of business suffered even worse losses in enrollment in the war period. 


Soon after the war ended, however, both the private business schools and the college pro- 
grams in business increased greatly and now are at an all time peak in colleges and in many 
private business schools. In the secondary schools the improvement in enrollment did not develop. 
This unexpected slowness in the upswing in secondary school business enrollments causes some 
high school business educators considerable concern. 

To some extent the slow increase in high school business enrollments need cause little worry 
about the future of high school business education. First the enrollment in high schools in gen- 
eral has not yet increased. In fact it is estimated that in 1948 that even a slightly smaller per- 
centage of boys and girls fourteen years old will make up the population th: in in 1947. The 
trend will reverse in 1949, but it will be several years before it becomes significant. Even more 
important is the obvious fact that while labor is in the saddle employment is easily secured and 
unskilled labor benefits more from this trend than does the settled and relatively traditional type 
of employment for which business education prepares. As soon as a significant recession develops 
this situation will change. When jobs are less easy to secure students may again become in- 
terested in specific job training. To a certain degree this is also true of business teacher training. 


It would be dangerous to become too smug about such statistical evidences. There may be 
other causes for the failure of high school work in business to increase in enrollment as had 
been expected. Possibly far more students are being channeled into the social studies sequence 
than formerly. In many communities either the subject matter or complete courses in econom- 
ics, economic geography, and business law have been taken over by the social studies depart- 
ment. Most business teachers have showed little or no interest in these subjects and consequently 
they often were taught poorly. Whether the social studies teachers as a group will do better is 
difficult to answer. , 

In conversations with and letters from general adminstrators in public schools and parochial 
schools in all parts of the country an awareness is revealed of the extent to which these general 
administrators doubt the need tor the amount of time usually required to teach shorthand ; 
wonder about how much of what is taught in the bookkeeping course actually functions on the 
job; question the effectiveness of distributive education in improving the distributive system of 
America; and show concern about the quality of learning in introduction to business. Either 
business education has not been sold to general administrators, or other groups have done a bet- 
ter job of selling a bill of goods for general education. é‘ 

While private business schools and the collegiate business programs have enjoyed a marked 
upswing in enrollments, it would be unwise of administrators in these schools to assume that this 
situation is permanent or that it proves the greater efficiency of their work. It is true that about 
400,000 persons are estimated as having been unable to enter college this fall. On the other hand, 
there are many thousands of vacancies in other schools. College students want to go to schools 
in the larger cities and to the “name” colleges although the instruction may often be better 
and more personalized in the less known smaller institutions. Collegiate business educators 
should realize that the same pressures that draw students away from business education in high 
school, may soon begin to operate in collegiate business education. Private business school men 
still fail to admit the extent to which their enrollments are derived from high school business 
students who have been urged by their high school business teachers to supplement and round- 
out their training in a private business school. 

If business teachers and administrators fondly hope that increased high school enrollments 
will automatically increase their business enrollments they may find their hopes shattered. On 
the other hand if college teachers, business school operators, and high school staffs cooperate to 
provide a more adequate program of general business education in the early high school years, 
a more efficient initial job training program in the last years of high school, better complete 
job training in the private business schools, and more adequate professional and semi-profes- 
sional training for business at the college level, then there is no question that enrollments will 
move upward sharply with the next fluctuation of the business cycle. 
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Complete Teaching Material 
Tried and Proved in Actual Class Use 


Calculator Office Practice 
Course designed for use with 
standard MONROE ADD- 
ING-CALCULATORS. 
Includes 30-lesson course 
with six tests, 12-lesson 
course with two tests, and 
Teachers’ Manual. 








(MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY. INC.- ORANGE NkW JEASEY 
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The MONROE EDUCA- 
TOR is a regular Monroe 
Adding-Calculator sold to 
schools only. The teaching 
material includes a com- 
plete 30-lesson course with 
six tests. Also Teachers’ 
Manual. 
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TEACHERS MANUAL 


Over the years Monroe has developed 
a wealth of course books and other 
material that cover the complete 
teaching of the use of calculating and 


listing machines in office practice. 


The hundreds of Monroe equipped 
schools that are using this material 
realize what a vital service Monroe 
has rendered in preparing and pub- 


lishing this practical, usable material. 


The student who learns Monroe 
operation and Monroe methods by 
the use of Monroe machines with 
these courses, graduates with a spe- 


cialized skill that has a ready market. 


Write our Educational Depart- 
ment for a complete list of this Mon- 
roe Educational Material—it will be 
of real use in planning your business 


machine courses. 


and ANSWER BOOK | 





MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inte. oscnse, new serey 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 
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Measuring If you intend to train people for occupational life, you should measure the results of your teaching 

een in terms of occupational competence. Have you always done so? Or have you been content to 

7 measure the results of your teaching in terms of basic skills which merely equip the student to enter 
upon a period of on-the-job vocational training designed to develop occupational competence ? 

At this time of year you should ponder these questions carefully and answer them honestly. But 
what is even more important, if your answers indicate that you have used measuring devices which 
are inconsistent with the primary objective of your courses—occupational competence—you should 
resolve to remedy this situation next year by becoming more familiar with the new United-NOMA 
occupational tests so that you may make ability to pass these tests the objective of your training 
throughout the year. 

Write to the executive secretary of the United Business Education Association, at N.E.A. head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., for information about these tests. Make them the goal of your 
teaching vocational courses for the current school year. 


“Education for = It should be evident to all that the ‘basic essentials of good education” must be determined before 

Today" a sound program of education can be organized for the various levels of our public schools. It should 
be equally true that a sound program of business education is one that is properly fitted into this over- 
all program of education in such a way as to make its best contribution to the essential aims of 
public education. 

In a recent article’ on ‘Education for Business Today” the author emphasizes and illustrates the 
above facts quite effectively. But on some counts this article seems to be open to question. 

It is suggested that a business education program should consist of three distinct parts labeled as 
follows: General Business Education, General Vocational Education for Business, Specific Voca- 
tional Education for Business. A somewhat cumbersome terminology but we need not object to it. 

It is further suggested in a diagram that these three kinds of business education be scheduled in 
grades 9 and 10, 11 and 12, and 13 and 14 respectively. So far so good. But then the author says 
that the employment situation at any given time may upset this arrangement. When there is unem- 
ployment, organize and administer the program as outlined through the 14th school year. But in times 
of full employment forget the 13th and 14th years and give “all specific vocational education for bus- 
iness—in the 11th and 12th grades.” But he does not tell us which of the other five ‘‘essentials of 
good education” will give way at the lower levels to make way for the 13th and 14th years’ work in 
vocational business education. Opportunism seems to have replaced sound educational planning at this 
point in the article. 

Since “all specific vocational education for business” can be done in grades 11 and 12, along with 
required General Vocational Education for Business, why wait two years to give it under any cir- 
cumstances? Merely to keep “drugstore cowboys” better employed? There are sound reasons for a 14 
school-year program and these reasons are as compelling (even more so) in good times as they are in 
bad times. But we are told nothing about them. So, we are left wondering if a program that shifts 
up and down with the times is after all a sound one that can be depended upon to play its part as one 
of the “Basic Essentials of Good Education.” 

One could wish that the author of the article in question had not placed “arithmetic” as the essen- 
tial core of what he calls the “vocational plunger” in his diagram. Arithmetic is important. In some 
business jobs it is essential. In others it is no more so than it is in other kinds of jobs. In any case it 
is usually specialized and perfected on the job. There are other “fundamentals” that outrank it. 

Attempts to clearly define terms “designating the relationship of business education to the whole 
field of education” usually fail. So one is not surprised to find some obscurity in the definitions stated 
in the article under review. For example, I find it difficult to believe that “General Business Education” 
which is “necessary to meet the needs of all persons” can be “general in nature,” or that it must 
be “that education which has to do with business.” Ability to keep one’s accounts is something quite 
Specific, and it doesn’t have to do with business. So also with most of those economic principles which 
everyone must learn before he can manage his own economic life in such a way as to insure old-age 
economic security. 

The above is mentioned because of my firm conviction that the kind of “business” education needed 
by everyone is better described as “general” education, since it inevitably reaches into almost every 
other field of education—mathematics, language, science, home economics, manual arts, fine arts, 
physical education, social science and others. Why attempt to departmentalize anything so complex? 

I also wish to point out that there is a missing link in the list of ‘‘six ingredients that, if properly 
mixed, will result in education at its best.” This is fundamental economics which is essential to the 


1 The Business Education World, September, 1947, p. 17. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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In thousands of offices throughout banking, business and 
industry, the smooth flow of daily work depends on the nimble 


fingers of skilled Burroughs machine operators. 


This growing importance of accurate figures, statistics and 
records in all fields of trade and finance creates a constant 
demand for more Burroughs operators—and more _ highly 
trained Burroughs operators. It creates, too, an increasing 


opportunity for schools alert to capitalize on this demand. 


Burroughs can help any school convert the student into a capable 
operator. Practical training aids, texts and courses— developed 
from thousands of daily, on-the-job contacts with business and 


industry —are available to schools ... for information just phone 


your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to the Educational 


Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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The National Archives 


Important Depository for Transfer Files 


by Dorothy H. Veon 


The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


© teacher of business, particu- 

larly one who is interested in or 
is teaching filing, should consider his 
education complete unless he knows 
the purpose and the activities of the 
National Archives in Washington, 
1). C., which is considered to be the 
most important depository for trans- 
fer files in the United States. 

The National Archives of the 
United States was established in 
1934. Documents, papers, and other 
records made or received in the trans- 
action of public business by an offi- 
cial or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are stored in the Archives, 
which constitute a fundamental 
source of information concerning the 
history of the American people and 
their government. Since the Archives 
are also essential for the effective ad- 
ministration of the public business, 
it is obvious that they should be 
preserved and made available to 
officials and others who have occa- 
= to obtain information from 
them. 


Purpose of the Archives 


The primary objectives of the 
Archives are: (1) the concentration 
and preservation in a central place 
of all inactive data, relating to the 
United States Government, consid- 
ered to have administrative value or 
historical interest; and (2) the 
arrangement and administration of 
these data so as to make them easily 
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accessible to officials and others who 
desire to use them. 

The National Archives is under. 
the supervision of the Archivist, who 
is assisted in the executive staff by 
an Executive Officer, Director of 
Publications, and an Administrative 
Secretary. Under his supervision also 
are several divisions organized to 
carry on the professional and tech- 
nical activities. 

So that the teacher of business 
might comprehend the _ intricate 
workings of the Archives, a review 
of each division follows: 

Division of Accessions. This Divi- 
sion is responsible for making sur- 
veys and identification inventories of 
archival materials in the agencies of 
the Federal Government, It inspects 
the archival collections in the various 
depositories to ascertain their physi- 
cal condition and liability to loss by 
theft or damage by fire or other de- 
structive means. An appraisal is 
made of all collections with the view 
to accurate identification of their 
contents. The division maintains cer- 
tified inventories and other accession 
records of all archives transferred to 
the National Archives Building. 

Division of Repair and Preserva- 
tion. The functions of this Division 
include: searches into methods for 
the preservation of records; cleaning 
papers and other documents trans- 
ferred to the National Archives; 
fumigating such materials as are of 
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a moldy condition or are infected 
with insects or other vermin; and 
repairing broken or damaged mate- 
rials. 

Division of Classification. It 
makes a complete survey and analy- 
sis of the various classification plans 
now in use in the different agencies 
of the Federal Government; organ- 
izes these classification schemes so 
as to permit their temporary use for 
general classification purposes; and 
develops a logical and comprehensive 
classification plan based upon the 
foregoing studies. 

Division of Cataloging. The pri- 
mary function of the Division is to 
make available the archival collec- 
tions transferred to The National 
Archives and to facilitate prompt 
service to those who have occasion 
to consult the documents. The Divi- 
sion collects and assembles indices 
and inventories to archival collections 
of the various Government depart- 
ments and agencies, correlates these 
indices and inventories through sup- 
plemental cataloging work, and de- 
velops a central catalog. 

Division of Reference, \ts major 
functions are: (1) to supervise and 
control the search rooms, in which 
the archives will be consulted by 
searchers; (2) to make available to 
searchers the catalog prepared by 
the Division of Cataloging; (3) to 
requisition for the use of searchers 
the archival materials desired from 
the divisions within the Archives; 
(4) to aid searchers in the location 
and use of archival materials; and 
(5) to furnish copies of documents 
and supply other archival services 
requested. 

Division of Research. This Divi- 
sion is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of making studies, which may in 
general cover: (1) particular fields 
of knowledge, such as history, po- 
litical science, and economics; and 
(2) particular subjects in American 
history over varying periods of time, 
such as the history of the Federal 
Constitution, naval and military his- 
tory, land grants, and Indian affairs. 
It assembles and coordinates infor- 
mation required by the Director of 
Publications for the preparation of 
guides, calendars, and other instru- 
ments to facilitate the use of the 
collections or for compiling and 
editing the publications recom- 
mended by the National Historical 
Publications Commission. It may 
conduct researches in the archives 
transferred to The National Archives 
upon the request of Government 
agencies or by direction of the Na- 
tional Archives Council. It also 
assembles and correlates lists of ma- 
terials relating to American history 





to be found in the archives of the 
several states of the Union and of 
foreign countries. 


Division of Maps and Charts. 
Thousands of maps and charts of 
great historical value have been trans- 
ferred to The National Archives. 
The functions of the Division include 
classifying, cataloging, and arrang- 
ing all maps and charts transferred 
to or otherwise acquired by The 
National Archives. The Division also 
gives scientific aid and advice to Gov- 
ernment departments and officials 
and to others who desire to use the 
collection. 


Division of Motion Pictures and 
Sound Recordings. The act creating 
The National Archives included the 
statement that the Archives were to 
be authorized to “accept, store and 
preserve motion-picture films and 
sound recordings pertaining to and 
illustrative of historical activities of 
the United States” and to “maintain 
a projecting room for showing such 
films and reproducing such sound re- 
cordings for historical purposes and 
study.” In pursuance of this author- 
ity scientific researches are con- 
ducted on methods of reproducing, 
processing, storing, and preserving 
motion-picture films and duplicate 
copies of each original film are made 
for purposes of preservation and 
projection. 


Division of the Library. Its pur- 
pose is to have at hand for the serv- 
ice of the staff and of searchers 
using its collections a small library 


of reference books. The Division 
accessions and catalogs _ printed 
guides, inventories, calendars, refer- 
ence works and public documents re- 
ferring to the archives of the Federal 
Government, to the archives of the 
48 states, and to the archives of 
foreign countries. It supplies a gen- 
eral book reference service to all 
divisions of The National Archives 
and to accredited searchers. Special 
bibliographies are compiled. It main- 
tains a union catalog for all perti- 
nent but unobtainable books in other 
American and foreign libraries and 
in public and semipublic agencies. 
One of the administrative divi- 
sions of special interest to business 
teachers is the Division of Photo- 
graphic Reproduction and Research. 
Its major functions are (1) to plan 
and carry through a series of studies 
of duplicating and photographic 
technique in relation to the preserva- 
tion, restoration, and use of docu- 
ments transferred to The National 
Archives; (2) to duplicate materials 
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prepared in The National Archives 
for its own use and for general cir- 
culation, including bulletins, pamph- 
lets, circulars, and the like, in pro- 
cessed or facsimile form; (3) to pre- 
pare photostatic or photographic 
copies of documents deposited in the 
National Archives required by any 
Government agency; (4) to photo- 
graph rare or unique documents in 
order to reduce the frequent handling 
of the originals; (5) to make for 
purposes of preservation reduced 
photographic copies of official docu- 
ments of possible future value but 
not considered of sufficient historical 
interest to warrant the preservation 
of the originals; (6) to establish and 
maintain an efficient and economical 
service for scholars and other ac- 
credited persons wishing photo- 
graphic or photostatic copies of 
documents; and (7) to initiate, de- 
velop, and carry through scientific 
research projects in photographic 
processes dealing with the preserva- 
tion and storage of still pictures, the 
application of microcopying to the 
problems of The National Archives, 
the photographic restoration of dam- 
aged documents, and the reproduc- 
tion photographically of materials for 
the use of the staff and of searchers. 
































PEACOCK 
By Madeleine A. Sevigny 
St. Antoine High School 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


This is purely a cross-stitch type of 
design, constructed entirely with "x's" 
and ''m's''—the two most popular cross- 
stitch letters. It was necessary to use 


the variable to bring the letters close 


together. 


Miss Sevigny submitted this entry in 
the Ninth Annual International Artistic 
Typing Contest conducted by Julius 
Nelson. Other designs submitted in the 
contest will be printed in later issues of 


this magazine. 


x 


pt PY 


The Archives Building itseli is 
classical in style, in order to /ar- 
monize with the Capitol, the W hite 
House, the Treasury Building, ind 
the Lincoln Memorial. It is rectang- 
ular in form, with a colonnade in 
the Corinthian order on each of its 
four facades. The greater portion 
of the building consists of many 
tiers of modern-type file stacks, 
where the official documents of 
Government that are to be retai 
are permanently located and easily 
accessible by historians, Gover 
ment officials, and others. 

The semicircular public Exhibition 
Hall is used for the display of docu- 
ments of particular public interest. 
Two murals, entitled, “The Declara- 
tion of Independence” and ‘The 
Constitution of the United States,” 
flank its walls. Recent displays have 
included surrender documents of the 
war in both the Pacific and_ the 
European Theatre of Operations. 

The nature of the functions of 
the National Archives necessarily 
brings it in frequent and close con- 
tact with practically all agencies of 
the Iederal Government. It is one 
of our governmental institutions 
which deserves more than casual in- 
terest and study by business educa- 
tors. 
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ITHIN the next few years, 

sending students out into the 
world may give the business edu- 
cation teacher many moments of un- 
eqasiniess—an uneasiness he didn’t 
hav. during the war years when two 
or three jobs waited for every gradu- 
ate. Then secretaries, stenogra phers, 
bookkeepers, clerks, and similar of- 
fice workers were needed urgently. 
Even for several years after V-J day, 
students had a wide choice of oppor- 
tunities. Today, however, the situ- 
ation is beginning to change, very 
slowly at present, “but all indications 
for the future point to a gradual 
general diminishing of job oppor- 
tunities. Clerical work. will quickly 
reflect the trend. When that situation 
arrives, conscientious teachers will be 
asking themselves—and each other 
—‘What can we do to assure our 
pupils of success in spite of the 
competition they face?” 

The first possibility comes natu- 
rally and immediately to the business 
teacher’s mind: Send them out better 
equipped. Be sure, before they go 
job-hunting, that they meet industry’s 
demands as to specific knowledge, 
speed, etc. This means making stan- 
dards higher, perhaps revising course 
contents, and maybe raising require- 
ments needed for graduation. 

Of equal importance, and perhaps 
a topic which has been given_less 
thought and publicity, is the second 
item: Give all students adequate vo- 
cational guidance. First of all, make 
sure that clerical work suits their 
abilities and interests. Don’t encour- 
age a pupil whom typing obviously 
bores, who yawns with ennui from 
shorthand. Don’t try to hold the stu- 
dent who can just barely understand 
and master bookkeeping or who is all 
thumbs on the calculator. If the busi- 
ness subjects graduate is to be happy 
at his work and to achieve success, 
his likes and talents must fit into 
that field. 

Vocational guidance, in its broad- 
est phase, i.e. getting the pupil into 
the right occupation, usually comes 
under the jurisdiction of the counse- 
lor, dean, or similar guidance worker. 
The type of guidance which the in- 
dividual subject teacher—in your 
case, the business subjects teacher— 
can and should give, begins where 
these other educators leave off. It is 
devoted to furnishing the pupil the 
information and guidance he needs 
to attain maximum success within his 
chosen field. No one has a better or 
more frequent opportunity than the 
classroom teacher. 
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by Alice Frankel 


Associate Editor 
Science Research Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 


Where Clerical Jobs Are Found 


sasically, students need a knowl- 
edge of all the places and different 
businesses wherein their clerical 
skills can be used. Commercial work 
isn’t done in a vacuum, but within 
some vocational field--banking, manu- 
facturing , transportation, etc. 

Often the clerical worker can com- 
bine an interest and ability in some 
other field with his liking and apti- 
tude for commercial work. Take 
advertising, for example. 


It has hap- 


ane 


U. Ss ul Service Commission Photo 


"Send them out fully prepared.’ 


pened, and will again, that a young 
person starting as a_ stenographer, 
becomes a secretary to someone of 
importance in an agency. If famili- 
arity with the business goes hand in 
hand with an absorbing interest and 
some talent in some phase of adver- 


tising—copywriting for example- 
the individual may, in time, be able 
to sell some of his ideas to his chief, 
perhaps get a chance to write copy. 
Meanwhile the bookkeeper who gets 
extra training in statistics and similar 
subjects can let his job in advertising 
lead him into a career in market re- 
search. 

Young people interested in science 
can get clerical jobs in a doctor’s 
office. Many such positions require 
some laboratory work of their hold- 
ers. How much more satisfying such 
a job will be to the scientifically- 


Business 


Students 


slanted person than would a straight 
stenographic one in say, a publishing 
company. The examples are endless, 
for the possible combinations vary 
widely, 


Where Best Opportunities Lie 


Knowledge of how clerical jobs 
fit into the whole world of business 
and industry can help students in 
another way. Through it, they learn 
which fields are large and offer many 
opportunities, which fields compara- 
tively small and hence present only 
limited numbers of jobs. They can 
judge which fields are expanding, 
which remaining static, which sliding 
downhill. Equipped with practical in- 
formation, they have excellent 
chances of electing to enter fields 
that offer the most, or the best oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 


Lines of Advancement 


The business education teacher can 
help his students still further if he 
will point out to them the paths up 
from the entrance jobs. Office boys, 
file clerks, receptionists, typists, book- 
keepers need not remain at their 
beginning status; promotions lie 
ahead. Part of achieving jobs higher 
up lies in performing one’s assigned 
duties well, part in preparing for the 
position above. Certain fields demand 
additional training before workers 
qualify for promotions. Many  in- 
dustries have established patterns of 
advancement while in other places, 
the situation revolves around the 
worker’s ability to notice opportuni- 
ties and develop them. 

Typists usually obtain — steno- 
graphic jobs as soon as they master 
shorthand. Many a worker has se- 
cured a job requiring only typing 
skill, gone to night school to pick 
up shorthand, and earned a_pro- 
motion to stenographer. The next 
logical step for the stenographer is 
to secretary. From then on, she’s on 
her own. In one small company, 
secretary to a key man helped him 
so successfully with his hiring prob- 
lems that she was first choice for 
personnel manager when that com- 
pany created a personnel department. 
An insurance executive, harried with 
joint duties of selling insurance and 
managing an office force of eight 
girls made his secretary the office 
manager. He had discovered that she 
did a superb job along those lines 
whenever he had to be out of the 
office. Stenographers and secretaries 
can go into business for themselves 
by becoming public stenographers. 
With luck and hard work, some end 
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up with thriving businesses employ- 
ing several other people. 

Other beginning jobs can be just 
the first floor on a career skyscraper. 
Stock clerks can advance to pur- 
chasing agent positions ; credit clerks 
may some day achieve credit mana- 
gerships. The bookkeeper who goes 
to night school and learns principles 
of accounting, economics, and tax 
laws can move up into an accounting 
job. 

Because knowledge of where vari- 
ous beginning jobs lead may make a 
tremendous difference to the youth 
who wishes to get ahead, such infor- 
mation should be given to him while 
he is still in school. 


What Employers Expect 


The business education teacher 
shoud impart information in yet 
another area—how to get along on 
the job. Many a gum-chewing, care- 
lessly-dressed teen-ager with slipshod 
study habits can be saved failure on 
that important first job through 
knowledge of what employers expect 
of their workers. They should be 
told, or directed to sources of infor- 
mation that will reveal what type of 
clothes to wear, why industry desires 
prompt, careful workers, why ac- 
curacy is prized, how vital is the 
ability to get along with others. 
Studies of what business wants have 
revealed the great importance at- 
tached to desirable personality and 
work habits. Even in a field such as 
this, where specific skills are essential 
to doing the work, these personality 
traits may make the difference be- 
tween promotion, getting bogged 
down in one place, or being dis- 
charged. To send pupils out possess- 
ing the necessary technical abilities, 
yet ignorant of these other, equally 
important qualifications, jeopardizes 
their futures in the business world. 


What Can We Do? 
The business education teacher 
who will see that his pupils get all 


mation gives them a priceless key 
to future job satisfaction and suc- 
cess. Yet giving it to them often 
constitutes a rather great problem, 
for sufficient time may not be avail- 
able in individual classes. Then too, 
the instructor may not possess the 
facts nor know just how to go about 
acquiring them. 

How then shall the teacher pro- 
ceed? First of all, if he works in a 
school with an established guidance 
program, he can probably persuade 
the counselor or guidance-class in- 
structor to incorporate a unit in cleri- 
cal opportunities as part of the regu- 
lar guidance-class program. The busi- 
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ness teacher then will have little 
further responsibility in this direc- 
tion. 

However, in schools having no 
guidance program, the classroom 
teacher may have to obtain the in- 
formation himself through books, 
pamphlets, and periodical articles; 
then impart it in class. This may be 
accomplished in lectures, through 
duplicated summaries of what he 
found, or by such devices as giving 
the information to shorthand classes 
as part of their dictation exercises. 
Business colleges can include a short, 
separate unit or perhaps have a 
series of lectures in which the stu- 
dents get the information. These 
might be handled by one of the regu- 
lar teachers, or may be speeches by 
visiting businessmen. Perhaps a com- 
bination of both can be worked out. 


Student Study Useful 


Where the brunt of the burden 
falls to the individual teacher, he can 
let the students do their own search- 
ing, and confine himself to directing 
their efforts. Referring them to the 
school or public library will be the 
first step here. Usually the wisest 
course is to consult the librarian 
before sending students to him. Then 
he can look over what the library 


possesses, order additional items if 
necessary, and arrange to have the 
material easily available when the 
students arrive. In some school libra- 
ries, teachers and the librarian work 
out a loan system. The librarian 
gathers all of the vocational and job 
adjustment materials which the class 
will need and lends them for iwo 
weeks or a month to the room. Then 
the classroom teacher distributes 
them among his pupils, making cer- 
tain that they circulate promptly and 
widely among them. The instructor 
who is eager to guide his pupils will 
find still other ways of giving them 
the essential information. 


Send Them Out Prepared 


The business education teacher 
has many burdens already; adding 
the problem of vocational guidance 
brings one more duty into an already- 
crowded classroom schedule. Yet 
adequate and accurate occupational 
knowledge greatly augments _ stu- 
dents’ chances for getting, holding, 
and advancing on jobs. As a result, 
more and more commercial teachers 
are realizing the necessity for fur- 
nishing the needed facts, and will, 
in the future, increase their efforts 
to see that their pupils go out into 
the job world fully prepared. 





WHAT'S RIGHT WITH 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Many phases of education are very expensive. Given enough money and effort much 


can be accomplished. During a war period the community will often approve expenditures 
far beyond normal simply because of urgency. The real measure of efficiency is the cost 
at which a job can be done. In terms of this criterion business education shines brightly. 
While many other forms of job training require individual instruction, expensive equipment, 
and trainers with long periods of experience, many competent office workers have been 
produced by the public schools at costs no higher than the general average schools costs, 
with minimum equipment, and in the usual sized classroom. 

Even more comforting to those who observe increased costs of governmental operation 
is the fine work done by the private business schools at no cost to the community. Not 
only does private business school training cost the public nothing, but when operated 
efficiently so as to produce profit it is a source of taxation for the support of other forms 
of vocational training. Mere inexpensiveness is not the sole criterion for success, but when 
coupled with the other values of business training it should make critics more cautious in 
their comparisons with types of job training costing three and four times as much to produce 
a trained initial worker. 


—_> —_—-> -—- ao lh ll > 
The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this respect 
—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 

For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in the book you'll 
find an interesting answer. 





What system of grading transcriptions can be used 
which will encourage the production of mailable letters? 
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Check Your Teaching 
Efficiency 


by Eleanor Skimin 


University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 


HAT is work simplification? 

This question will first have to 
be answered before we can visualize 
the use of work simplification in the 
classroom. When we speak of busi- 
ness efficiency, streamlined methods, 
etc. we think immediately of the fac- 
tory or shop. We think of these 
things in relation to assembly-line 
production with each person special- 
ized at a certain task; we visualize 
engineers and employees poring over 
plans for machine layout and produc- 
tion flow; we see the development of 
time and motion studies in the elim- 






bining and rearranging others, 
and making all of the necessary 
parts of the task easier and safer 
to do. Methods improvements 
enable us to do better work with 
less effort in less time and with- 
out hurrying. To insure this it 
is necessary to follow a pattern 
in simplifying work. This pattern 
is: (1) Select a job to be im- 
proved; (2) break down the job 
in detail; (3) question each de- 
tail of the job; (4) work out a 
better method; (5) put the new 
method to work.” 

























U. S. D. A. Photograph 


No doubt you will note several opportunities for improvement in job procedures in the office 
pictured above. Look over your own classroom and see whether similar opportunities exist to 
put into practice the suggestions made in this article. 


ination of useless movements and in 
the operation of sound methods and 
procedures. All of these things are 
thought of in the name of efficiency. 
Before we attempt to apply any of 
the above thoughts to the classroom, 
let us consider a definition of “work 
simplification.”” What does it mean? 
It means “improving the meth- 
od of doing the work—finding a 
‘better way.’ It does not mean 
hurrying the worker in the per- 
formance of his job; it simply 
means making methods im- 
provements, thereby getting out 
more work by eliminating un- 
necessary parts of any task, com- 
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If we select carefully a part of a 
teaching job to improve instead of 
studying just any part, we are putting 
first things first and improvements 
will be made where they will do the 
greatest amount of good. For ex- 
ample, say that we tackle the organi- 
zation of classroom procedure in a 
typewriting class and see what needs 
improving most. Are there any bot- 
tlenecks in that classroom? Are 
there some things that take a large 
amount of time—more than we like 
to give to that particular task? Do 
we have jobs that take a lot of time 
chasing around for materials, paper, 
etc.? We should give our procedures 





the once over very carefully for the 
things that need improvement most 
are not always apparent. It is easy 
to walk by the same bad situation 
day after day without seeing it. 

Shall we accept the thought that 
end results are the starting point of 
our approach? If so, then the first 
requirement will be to find out thor- 
oughly and comprehensively what is 
necessary. All of us agree, I believe, 
that end results differ with each class 
of typewriting, depending upon the 
type of school where the instruction 
is offered, the age of the learners, 
equipment available, space, etc. So, 
when we have the results that we want 
firmly in mind, we are aware that the 
details leading to these results may be 
either simple or they may be com- 
plex ; they surely are varied and some- 
times they seem voluminous. First of 
all, the layout of the desks should be 
planned so that the instruction can be 
given according to known principles 
of typewriting skill building. This 
means that the height of the desks 
should be such that each typist 
learner can be seated at the type- 
writer in a position that will permit 
his or her hands to conform to the 
slant of the keyboard. Second, the 
arrangement of the furniture, desks, 
chairs, etc. may need to be thoroughly 
analyzed to determine whether or not 
efficiency of work can be achieved 
with the present arrangement. 


The Shop Situation 

In a shop or factory, every job is 
made up of three parts: (1) Make 
Ready—the effort and time put into 
setting up equipment, or a machine, 
or getting the materials with which 
to work; (2) Do—-the actual work 
done; (3) Put Away—the clean-up, 
following the “do.” By far, the big- 
gest room for improvement in jobs 
is in eliminating as much as possible 
of the “make ready” and “put 
away,” since they add to the cost 
and not to the value of the item 
produced. 

In the classroom, often too much 
time is wasted in these same things, 
so that there is little time for the 
“do”; assembling of materials prior 
to the beginning of a typing job; the 
handling of these same materials 
while doing the job, and finally the 
collecting of papers and placing them 
where they belong is done so hap- 
hazardly as to be extremely time con- 
suming and contributory to such poor 
work habits. 

In the factory, job breakdowns are 
made for a very real purpose. The 
mind can only think about a few 
things at a time, so in order to an- 
alyze a complete process, the process 
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must be put down detail by detail in 
the order in which it happens—then 
you can successfully think about it. 
The most usable breakdown is a 
detailed record of the sequence of 
things that are done in any process. 
Sometimes a ‘Flow Chart” is made, 
the purpose of which is to show how 
a job is being done. A detail by de- 
tail picture of some job, such as de- 
livering an item to another area in a 
factory could be shown in either of 
two ways: 
Not Enough Detail 

Item picked up 

Taken upstairs 

Item delivered 

Put on Bench 

On bench 

Apparently Enough Detail 

In bin 

Picked up 

To truck 

Place on truck 

To elevator 

Take off truck 

Place on elevator 

To second floor 

Take off elevator 

Place on truck 

To work area 

Take off truck 

On floor 

Picked up 

Place on work bench 

On work bench 


“There is always a hetter way.” 

Isn’t it true that many classroom 
instructions are lacking in detailed 
information? When a job is not done 


well in a classroom, instructions 
should be analyzed in the light of 
work simplification. A questioning 
attitude is very much a part of work 
simplification. This requires an open 
and unbiased mind that tries to dis- 
cover what is wrong and how it can 
be improved. Just because some- 
thing is done in a certain way is no 
proof that it is the best way. Each 
detail of any job must stand up 
under these questions: 

Why is it necessary? 

What is its purpose? 

Where should it be done? 

When should it be done? 

Who should do it? 

How is the best way to do it? 


Why—Why is this detail neces- 
sary? This question is asked to be 
sure that the detail is an absolute 
must. Can as good a result be obtain- 
ed without it? 

What—What is the purpose of the 
detail? This question is really a 
check question on why is it necessary. 
If the detail adds no value or serves 
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no useful purpose, we immediately 
question its necessity. Does this de- 
tail do what it is supposed to do? 

Where-—Where is the best place to 
do the detail? This question is asked 
to be sure that if the detail is neces- 
sary that it is done in the right place. 

When--When is the best time to 
do the detail? This question is asked 
to be sure that if the detail is neces- 
sary that it is done at the right time. 
Should it be done at the same time 
as some other detail—should it be 
done before some other detail—after 
some other detail ? 

Who—Who should do the detail? 
This question is asked to be sure that 
the right person does it. 

How—How can we make the work 
easier to do and more resultful for 
all? 

After such questioning, you will 
have possible answers alongside each 
detail. There may be several possi- 
bilities on each detail. At this stage, 
these comments are only possibilities 
—now these must be boiled down into 
a new method. 


Plan a Better Method 


After we have submitted our class- 
room procedures to this questioning, 
we are ready to work out a better 
method. By far the greatest advance- 
ment is made by those people who 
have developed the habit of seeing 
what they look at, actually observing 
things and thinking about improve- 
ments. These people know that in 
order to get things done well, they 
must observe—think — decide—act. 
They proceed on the theory that 
there is always a better way. 

These principles of work simplifi- 
cation can very well be applied to the 
typewriting classroom, both in the 
skill development techniques and in 
the teaching of typewriting problems. 
If everything that is done in the 
classroom would be submitted to this 
type of analysis, many useless pro- 
cedures could be eliminated or sim- 
plified. Whenever any type of drill 
is done for drills sake instead of be- 
ing given for a specific purpose, it is 
useless and should be done away 
with. When materials are not kept 
in an orderly fashion so they can be 
secured easily and disposed of 
quickly, this can be a matter for at- 
tention and correction. 

Try to visualize a typewriting 
class proceeding under the princi- 
ples of work simplification with each 
class period scheduled and organized 
in an orderly plan and each class hour 
budgeted in terms of so many minutes 
for this or that type of drill or prac- 


tice, with a plan for each one to keep 
a graph-of his daily progress with 
goals set for definite periods of time 
and all working toward a specific 
goal. The businesslike atmosphere 
of such a class will do more for 
each one in the class besides giving 
him typewriting skill—he will have 
absorbed businesslike work habits 
and a good attitude toward his work 
-—two qualifications that the business 
man says is lacking in so many young 
office workers today. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPL EPP PPP PPP? 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


PPPLPPPLLP LPP PPP PLP PPP 


In the September issue of this maga- 
zine directions were given for construct- 
ing a design on the typewriter. This is 
a new typewriter game originated and 
copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor of 
the annual artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions, the 
result should be the "pup" pictured be- 
low. The numbers at the left of the de- 
sign are the line numbers in the direc- 
tions on page 25 of the September issue, 


1 


OONOMNA WW 


Directions for constructing another de- 
sign will be printed in the next issue of 
The Journal. 


PPPPPPPPPP PPP PP PP PPL PP? 
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The “Jones” Plan for Business Training 


HERE has been an unusual de- 

mand on the part of employers in 
Chicago for graduates of the Jones 
Commercial High School, just south 
of Chicago’s business center. The ex- 
traordinary number of requests by 
businessmen for these graduates is 
due largely to the unique manner in 
which the school develops a person 
to work in an office. ‘ 

That the method the Jones Com- 
mercial High School employs to make 
ready its students for office work is 
most effective is evidenced by the 
outcome of an investigation on the 
part of the Office Management As- 
sociation of Chicago into the edu- 
cation of office workers for jobs in 
industry, described in an article ap- 
pearing in THE JOURNAL oF BustI- 
Ness Epucation for March, 1947, 
on page 12. In this article J. M. 
Herrmann, Director of Personnel of 
the American National Bank and 
Trust Company, states that in this 
examination of the results of office 
preparation, in the public schools and 
the business colleges of Chicago, 
“The training offered at Jones Com- 
mercial High School was rated first 
and superior among all those in- 
cluded in the study.” 

In American Business, December 
1946, page 52, an editorial comments, 
“Jones Commercial High School in 
Chicago *** reports it has from 20 
to 30 calls for every gracuae. In 
other words every graduaie could, 
if so desired, have the refusal of that 


many jobs.” 

At the Third 
Business Education Conference held 
at Northwestern University on July 
11, 1947, during a discussion of 
training in the skill subjects in high 


Annual Summer 


school, W. W. Williams, Clerical 
Operations Manager of Aldens, Inc., 
Chicago, asked if he might put in a 
word about a school that seemed to 
have something different not only in 
training in skill subjects but also 
in the development of personality. 
When asked to be specific, he stated 
that from the moment a graduate of 
Jones Commercial High School step- 
ped into an office for her first inter- 
View it was noticeable that she was 
outstanding in poise, grooming, man- 
ners, the way in which she answered 
questions, and later, her attitude to- 
ward her fellow employees. He men- 
tioned that his secretary was a Jones 
graduate and that she was “‘tops”. 
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by Irwin M. Baker 


Jones Commercial High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Typical of remarks of other in- 
dividual employers concerning Jones 
graduates are those of Consumer 
Company’s Paul Kellogg, of Chicago, 
who writes, “In the writer’s opinion, 
Jones training has been far superior 
to that obtained at most business 


colleges, etc. All in all, our experi- 


The school building, completely remodeled, 
in which The Jones Plan originated, is over 
one hundred years old. 


ence has been so completely satis- 
factory that no hesitation will be felt 
on our part in filling most of our 
vacancies with Jones graduates. In 
fact, our only complaint is that there 
are not more of them.” 

The question naturally arises, 
“What is there at Jones that makes 
its graduates so much in demand, 
that causes its students to stand out 
preeminently as desirable employees 
in an office?” The answer can be 
found in a new conception of the 
needs of the businessman respecting 
the skills and qualities desirable in a 
girl working with him in business 
and the training necessary to implant 
those skills and qualities in the pros- 
pective office girl, that the Director 
of Jones, Clarence B. Carey, had 
upon assuming his duties several 
years ago. 

Jones Commercial High School 
was founded in 1938 as the only all- 
commercial high school of the Chi- 
cago public schools. The original 


curriculum sought to develop a high 
degree of vocational skill in one of 
three major fields—secretarial, book- 
keeping, and business machine op- 
eration. Students were selected and 
intensive schedules were drawn. The 
first graduates were highly proficient ; 
but in 1940 it was decided that the 
businessman seemed to want some- 
thing more in his employee, an “X” 
quality that amounted to a composite 
of individual characteristics, that can 
be best described as an adaptable 
personality, consisting primarily of 
desirable character traits and the 
ability to work with other people. 

A survey showed that such quali- 
ties in an office girl as health, poise, 
vivacity, enthusiasm, adjustability, 
tact, and resourcefulness in dealing 
with other human beings, a_ well- 
modulated voice, excellent personal 
appearance, and dependability were 
desirable. It also was felt that 
there should be a better understand- 
ing on the part of school administra- 
tors of the problems of business and 
of the needs of the businessman in 
office personnel. As a result there has 
evolved over the last several years 
what has come to be known as The 
Jones Pian. The following is an at- 
tempted analysis of The Jones Plan 
as seen through the eyes of a mem- 
ber of the faculty. Briefly, this plan 
involves— 

I. Selection of students based on 
aptitude, interest, and employability. 
Students spend two years in other 
high schools before they are eligible 
to apply for admission to Jones, 
where they then devote their final 
two years of high school to intensive 
preparation for office employment. 
Oniy those students are accepted 
who, as a result of interviews and 
tests show an enthusiastic desire and 
aptitude for office work, the possi- 
bility for the proper development of 
pleasing character traits, adaptability, 
that they are among the better stu- 
dents, and that they have the will to 
work. 

II. Acceptable skill training in spe- 
cific employable areas, such as Ste- 
nography, bookkeeping, calculating 
machine operation, bookkeeping ma- 
chine operation, and general clerical. 
The objective constantly has been to 
make the standard of acceptable skill 
performance higher than is ordinarily 
acceptable, i.e., in stenography, taking 
dictation at 120 words per minute 
instead of 100, etc. 
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III. Personality development based 
on an inculcation of good habits of 
pleasing appearance, manners, co- 
operativeness, and adaptability. 


The personality program is a major 
part of The Jones Plan. A proper 
portrayal of the personality program, 
however, would entail a separate 
article in itself. Hence here only a 
short description of some of its more 
salient features can be set forth. The 
personality program permeates every 
phase and moment of the student’s 
life at Jones, both in an out of class 
and in extra-curricular activities. 
Twenty-five minutes in the daily di- 
vision period is devoted exclusively 
to development of a desirable person- 
ality in the student. In addition, the 
personality program is constantly 
closely integrated with the classroom 
work and during each class period 
the teacher is ever on the alert to note 
and suggest a correction of any bad 
personality habit in a student, as, for 
example, sitting in a sloppy manner, 
slumped forward, or with legs 
crossed, or the chewing of gum. The 
students are imbued continuously 
with the idea of treating the class 
teacher as a prospective employer. 
Consequently there is always a re- 
spectful attitude toward the teacher. 
New teachers invariably are delight- 
fully surprised to note that there is 
absolutely no discipline problem at 
Jones. The students realize that they 
were admitted to Jones because they 
were among those who displayed the 
greatest seriousness in their desire 
to prepare to excell in office work. 
Hence they are more eager to justify 
this confidence in their earnestness 
and to cooperate in the instructor’s 
endeavor to infuse into their person- 
alties those traits that will make them 
most highly valued as employees. 

During a student’s two years at 
Jones she learns much that is of 
infinite worth to her in transforming 
her into a charming personality, in 
the twenty-five minutes devoted daily 
to personality development in the 
personality period. In this period 
various aspects of this personality 
development include— 


Repeated short talks before the division 
by each student. Gradually the teacher in 
each case suggests ways in which the stu- 
dent may improve her manner of speak- 
ing, such as the development of a well 
modulated relatively low voice, with more 
variety in tone, and, while talking, looking 
not at the ceiling or floor, but directly at 
the audience. In time, with friendly en- 
couragement, any shyness is overcome, 
self-confidence is instilled, and the student 
speaks with greater ease before others. 

Each student periodically preparing from 
authoritative material, and presenting and 
leading the discussion, on some phase of 
personality improvement. Among the sub- 
jects treated in this way are the following: 
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Grooming, i.e., the best way to arrange 
the hair and make-up according to a girl’s 
personality, physical appearance, and com- 
plexion; the proper way to keep the finger 
nails for a business girl; clothes that are 
most fitting for the office girl; the im- 
portance of cleanliness; and the desirabil- 
ity always, in an office, say, of wearing 
stockings. 

Health: How to be healthy, alert and 
enthusiastic as an individual, emphasizing 
proper food, rest, and exercise. 


Manners: How to introduce a person 
properly in various situations; the value 
of a cheerful disposition and a charming 
smile; the importance of dependability, 
of punctuality and regular attendance both 
in school and work; of being objective; 
of avoiding argumentativeness and a tend- 
ency to contradict others; broadly, how 
to get along with others—in other words, 
“How to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple.” In fact, in a student’s last semester 
in school Dale Carnegie’s invaluable book 
is discussed chapter by chapter by various 
students. 


An expert beauty culture teacher 
is on the faculty who visits the di- 
vision rooms continuously correcting 
and advising students in their groom- 
ing, make-up, ete. 


The course of study for the Physi- 
cal Culture and Health classes has 
been revised so that the physical as- 
pects of charm are developed through 
posture-building exercises, walking 
drills for carriage development, and 
figure-control routines. Photographs 
of “before” and “after” have been 
made, mirrors installed, etc. 


Numerous other features are a part 
of the personality program at Jones, 
but the above may give a brief idea 
of some of its aspects that make the 
prospective office girl immeasurably 
more valuable to the businessman. 

IV. A faculty with both academic 
and business backgrounds. For ex- 
ample, respective faculty members at 
Jones have actually worked consider- 
ably in the past as stenographers, 
bookkeepers or accountants — three 
are lawyers, one of whom has prac- 
ticed law for several years. 


V. Flexibility of the curriculum 
for meeting changing business con- 
ditions. During the last several years, 
for instance, there has been a greater 
demand for bookkeepers and book- 
keeping machine operators due to the 
social security and income tax laws 
requiring more detailed making and 
keeping of records on the part of 
employers. Hence today bookkeeping 
and bookkeeping machine operation 
are stressed more than formerly. 


VI. Constant teacher visits to 
business offices and active association 
with business groups. The purpose is 
to have each teacher, during the year, 
attend meetings of businessmen and 
business associations, go through the 
various departments of the offices of 


banks, mail order houses, and otier 
large firms, note the flow of work, 
routines, the requirements of sich 
offices, ete. 

VII. A placement counselor pro- 
viding desirable positions for the 
graduates. In order to aid the place- 
ment counselor in fitting the graduate 
into the job most suitable for her 
ability, skill, and personality, and in 
selecting the proper office worker 
for the particular needs of an em- 
ployer, an analysis is made of an 
Achievement Record that is provided 
on the back of the final record card 
for each graduate and of an ac- 
companying Personality Rating Card. 

The Personality Rating Card for 
each graduate has been compiled by 
entries each semester in separate 
columns by the graduate’s former 
respective division teachers. The rat- 
ing grades, remarks, and suggestions 
for improvement, entered on_ this 
Personality Rating Card, show the 
student’s progress or improvement 
from semester to semester, and 
where applicable suggest improve- 
ment, in such personality or character 
traits as poise, courtesy, good man- 
ners, personal appearance, initiative, 
pleasing voice, English, ability to get 
along with others, and good health. 

The value of examining a gradu- 
ate’s Achievement Record before 
placing her in a position in an office 
lies in the fact that a grade alone 
apparently does not always give the 
true picture or tell the whole story 
respecting a skill a student may have 
and that more dependence can be 
placed "von a study of this Achieve- 
ment Kecord, composed of data sup- 
plied by the class teacher of a skill 
subject, for each student. This 
Achievement Record shows accuracy, 
speed, and “additional information” 
in the following subjects: 


Stenog. (Dictation) 
Stenog. (Transcription) 
Typing 

Acc’t (Fiscal Closing) 
Acc’t (Theory) 

Business Machines 
Calculating Mach’s (Add.) 
Calculating Mach’s ( Misc.) 
Burroughs Adding 
Fanfold Billing 
Burroughs Bookkeeping 


The placement counselor, however, 
has had no problem of obtaining po- 
sitions for those completing the 
school course. The demand for Jones 
graduates has been so great that it is 
a matter of selecting the employer 
for the student; and investigation 
has shown that better pay is offered 
than normally for the graduate from 
Jones. 


The second part of this article will ap- 
pear in the next issue of The Journal. 
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Industrial Traffic Training 


by Kearney D. Roane 


Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway 
Chicago, Illinois 


Fi i: IGHT traffic, which affords the 
railroads the greater part of their 
revenue, is being transported by air 
in ever increasing quantities. The 
recency of this development indi- 
cates that the immediate future will 
hold more radical changes in air 
transportation than in any of the 
others—the advances up to a certain 
point possibly tending to be progres- 
sive in character. 

In view of these changes with 
their resulting problems it is quite 
in order to pause and reflect on 
them, then attempt to set up a con- 





have earned all or part of their way 
through college. These are the per- 
sonnel requirements and regardless 
of the “straight A average” on 
which much emphasis has in the past 
been placed, if the person seeking 
employment is unable to work co- 
operatively with others he will be 
eliminated from further considera- 
tion by many industrial firms. 
Most colleges in affording more or 
less adequate facilities for technical 
training do not provide counseling 
services, the means by which a stu- 
dent may be helped to gain proper 
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A New Giant of the Rails — The Steam Turbine Electric Locomotive 


cept of the proper kind of prepara- 
tion the industrial traffic man should 
have in order to meet the demands 
thrust upon him. 

usiness success insofar as_ the 
individual is concerned involves two 
factors—personality and proper tech- 
nical training. There are shining ex- 
amples or perhaps exceptions of per- 
sons who are relatively long on one 
and short on the other, but usually 
both are essential. 

With the exception of service in 
technical and scientific positions it is 
usually felt that general courses are 
of greater significance than highly 
specialized courses. 

Part-Time Work Gives Valued Training 
_ Part-time work is also important 
Inasmuch as business organizations 
give some preference to those who 
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social adjustment. A college admin- 
istration should, therefore, concern 
itself with meeting the requirements 
of its individual students rather 
than with problems relating to the 
meeting of the college requirements. 

It is important to realize that busi- 
ness definitely knows the kind of 
individual who generally makes a 
more desirable employee from the 
standpoint of personality. This is in 
sharp comparison with the absence 
of any clear idea on the part of in- 
dustry as to what kind of technical 
training best qualifies persons for 
service in their traffic departments. 

Not only proper traffic training 
but industrial traffic work itself is to 
some people highly mysterious. Dur- 
ing a conversation several years ago, 
an attorney with one of the larger 
corporations asked, “What does the 





He was 


department do?” 


traffic 
seriously wondering what the duties 
of their traffic department were other 
than getting passenger reservations 
for the company’s employees. 


Importance of Traffic Management 
Underestimated 

The reason traffic studies are con- 
spicuously absent in university cur- 
ricula is that the public is almost 
universally unaware of the integral 
part industrial traffic management 
plays in our economic system and 
hence our standard of living. Fur- 
ther, the fact that the importance of 
this work is not generally recog- 
nized makes the establishment of 
effective traffic courses on a univers- 
ity level most difficult. For example, 
an industry sees to it that the per- 
sonnel of its engineering department 
are graduates of accredited colleges 
of engineering. The management 
knows too, that if departmental stan- 
dards are to remain on a high level 
of efficiency it must continue to fill 
vacancies in this department with 
technically trained and well qualified 
employees. 

Where now, may we ask, can per- 
sonnel men go in order to obtain 
the desired employees for their traf- 
fic department? In order to answer 
this question, we first consider each 
of three kinds of training in exis- 
tence at the present time, viz: one; 
the usual four year college of com- 
merce course with transportation as 
the major subject, two; the traffic 
college, and three; a number of 
years of railroad or other carrier ex- 
perience. We then must arrive at 
the conclusion that in employing a 
traffic man, each case has to be treated 
individually and hence a person is 
sought who comes nearest to having 
the desired requisites and is best able 
to fill a particular need. A reflection 
on this state of affairs causes a strong 
inclination to formulate what in our 
minds would be an ideal course in 
transportation a course which if 
pursued by a normal number of stu- 
dents should create a source from 
which industrial traffic personnel re- 
quirements may be adequately filled. 





Specific Procedures are Important 

With reference to the first type of 
training, if a student in the average 
school of commerce majors in trans- 
portation, he has had at time of 
graduation many courses in theoret- 
ical transportation and related sub- 
jects such as marketing and sales, 
all of which are important but which 
from a practical standpoint are ut- 
terly insufficient. He has not learned 
the procedures of billing, rating and 
routing of freight. And, make no 
mistake, these are fundamentally the 
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most important duties for which any 
industrial traffic manager is held re- 
sponsible or which he is called on to 
perform. 

A knowledge of these routines 
makes the traffic manager’s service 
more valuable because he is then in 
a better position to elicit the coop- 
eration of the carriers with whom 
he deals. In short, “he talks their 
language”. There is a definite need 
for periods of shipping experience 
being incorporated in the ideal traffic 
course which because of this need 
should be cooperative in nature. 

Some effort has been made to fill 
this need for shipping experience 
through the media of “traffic col- 
leges” where so-called practical sub- 
jects in transportation are offered for 
study, and which afford the second 
method by which transportation 
training may be obtained. 

The traffic college graduate, al- 
though well acquainted with most of 
the practical industrial traffic rou- 
tines has not had an adequate the- 
oretical background of related aca- 
demic studies that enables him to 
synchronize the duties and activities 
of the traffic department with those 
of the other departments of his com- 
pany. 


Actual Experience is Basic 


of carrier 


Several or many years 
experience is a third background with 
which men of pronounced natural 
ability develop into efficient traffic 


personnel. Again, however, this prac- 
tical man with only carrier experi- 
ence very seldom has had significant 
academic or practical training in 
general business procedure. 

Industrial traffic department va- 
cancies are of necessity filled by men 
having usually one and sometimes a 
combination of the foregoing three 
types of training. No single one is 
all inclusive and complete. 

The commerce degree with a num- 
ber of years of railroad experience 
is perhaps the best training at the 
present time. The specific need is 
for such training to be arranged i 
an organic manner, activated on a 
cooperative basis and brought within 
the time limits of six years. 

Although the establishment of the 
desired traffic training is up to the 
universities for execution, they are 
not to be censured for not having 
already done so. The very nature of 
transportation is such that a clear 
conception is difficult. In seeking to 
grasp a correct idea, we find that it 
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is ubiquitous and at the same time 
elusive — it is a composite part of 
almost every economic activity and 
hence a vital part of our daily lives; 
still, due to this same reason that it 
is a part of something else it cannot 
be a separate entity which in turn 
makes a proper conception difficult 
to express. 


The Economics of Transportation 


The three primary economic ele- 
ments of transportation are: first; 
that there is a commodity trans- 
ported, second; that the producing 
point of the commodity is different 
from the consuming point and third; 
that the commodity at its destination 
is in essentially the same condition as 
it was at its origin. 

Transportation is the medium by 
which a commodity that is manufac- 
tured in or is indigenous to a partic- 
ular locality is rendered for use at 
another locality and in its highest 
state the identity and character of 
the commodity is perfectly main- 
tained during transit. The motivat- 
ing consideration is that the value of 
the involved commodity is enhanced 
in the transportation process. Extra 
burden is sometimes placed on the 
transportation agency when the mar- 
ketable condition of a commodity at 
point of production is maintained 
until consuming point is reached. 
Materials such as asphalt, fruits and 
vegetables, chemicals and other com- 
modities require specialized equip- 
ment and in many cases applications 
of heat or cold in order to effect 
essentially perfect preservation. Suc- 
cessful transportation with regard to 
these and other specialized commodi- 
ties implies practices, the inaugura- 
tion of which are a result of exhaus- 
tive study of their physical and 
chemical behavior. Continued re- 
search is necessary in order to bring 
about improvements in the handling 
of goods and protection against de- 
terioration in transit, at which time 
the lading is subjected to changes in 
temperature and pressure due to var- 
iations in climate and topography. 

Transportation involves not only a 
study of marketing, distribution and 
other economic sciences of which it 
is part, but also serious considera- 
tion of the character and behavior 
which some commodities reveal 
while being transported. As trans- 
portation is a composite and _ vital 
phase of each of the commercial ac- 
tivities on which our standard of 
living is based, it logically should be 
taught to an extent in relation to 


these subjects. An interesting text- 
book ‘would be for instance, one de- 
voted to the study of “Marketing 
and Distribution as Related to Trans- 
portation”. There should be son 
textbook material dealing with the 
effects of geography and topography 
on the freight rate level. 


Training in Rate Adjustment 


Among other courses that should 
be taught is one consisting of rate 
adjustments. Some adjustments from 
the time the proposal is filed until 
the rates are published extend over 
several months and sometimes years 
and involve much controversy. Every 
industrial traffic man should, there- 
fore, have the opportunity of becom- 
ing familiar with pertinent facts 
and procedure in rate adjustment. 
Another course revolving around the 
L.C.C. and its place in rate making 
would fill what at the present time is 
a great need. There are probably 
other academic changes which would 
result in decided improvements over 
present day programs. 

A student who decides on indus- 
trial traffic for a career should for 
his first two years take the regular 
freshman and sophomore commerce 
courses. At the end of this two years 
“pre-transportation” period it is 
assumed that he has a fairly clear 
idea regarding the particular kind 
of industry in which he prefers to 
work. If he desires, for example, to 
work in the chemical industry, he 
should begin taking some chemistry 
course and probably complete a 
minor in this subject before gradua- 
tion. 

The second period of training 
should consist of a four year co- 
operative course in transportation 
and should be begun by the student 
immediately on completing the ‘“‘pre- 
transportation” course. A four year 
cooperative course would in_ sub- 
stance be four six month periods of 
academic study alternating with four 
six month periods of practical car- 
rier experience. 

With reference to the practical 
phase of training, actual carrier ex- 
perience should be obtained and no 
effort should be made to substitute 
so-called “practical courses” as they 
cannot be said to serve the same pur- 
pose. In transportation, too, “there 
is no substitute for experience.” 


A Plan for Training 


Assuming that a student takes all 
his practical work with a railroad, 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Starting a Typewriting Class 


by Earl Clevenger 


The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 





“The thinking parent does not scold 
the baby who falls as he learns to walk 
... So the thoughtful teacher will help 
the beginning typist in his early awk- 
ward efforts. There will be plenty of 
use for that red pencil later.” 





HE importance of a correct begin- 

ning in any skill subject can hardly 
be overemphasized. Habits  estab- 
lished early in the course often are 
determining factors as to the excel- 
lency of the operator later as to both 
speed and accuracy. For this reason 
many administrators prefer to put 
their best teachers in charge of begin- 
ning classes. 


Unlearning Poor Habits 


A principal reason for learning 
plateaus in typewriting speed is evi- 
dently the necessity for “tearing 
down” lower order, incorrect learning 
habits (such as slow key stroking) 
in order to replace them with higher 
order more effective ones. It is quite 
possible from the very first to learn 
many simple frequent words, for 
example the, as word patterns rather 
than on the individual letter level. 
From the very first the student 
should think the; not the individual 
letters t, h, e. Plateaus likely result 
from fhe time consumed in unlearn- 
ing such lower order habits. 

Naturally speed is not increased 
during the period that lower order 
(individual letter) writing habits are 
being unlearned and replaced by 
higher order (letter-groups and/or 
werd) writing habits. Actually the 
pupil may find a decrease in speed 
during such a period of change with 
an increased number of errors, even 
involving many transpositions of let- 
ters as well as omissions, because of 
the mental conflict going on as a re- 
sult of unlearning and new learning. 
The understanding teacher will take 
time to explain to the pupil about his 
situation and will help him overcome 
his difficulty. The good teacher will 
have avoided much of this by teach- 
ing him from the beginning to avoid 
certain lower order habits, establish- 
ing higher order ones from the very 
start. One accepted principle of 
learning is that in so far as is pos- 
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sible every act should be performed 
from the very first in the way in 
which it is used on the skill level. 


Stress Rapid Stroking 


It is important that the student be 
encouraged from the very first day 
to try for motions and movements 
that lead to rapid stroking. There 
was a theory that the student should 
first be taught to produce copy free 
from typing errors. The trouble was 
that too often the page was produced 
without regard to the method used in 
typing it. It is now known that ac- 
curacy and speed can be developed 
together. During the first few days 
the techniques used are all important. 
Only to the extent that the copy as 
placed on the page gives some indi- 
cation of the procedure used should 
consideration be given to how the 
copy appears on the page. Too often 
correct typewriting is sacrificed to 
produce a page with fewer errors 
especially if the teacher grades on 
the basis of the number of errors 
on the page. The really important 
thing is that the student be practicing 
correct manual movements based on 
accurate mental patterns in order to 
establish proper writing habits. The 
quality of the effort is the all impor- 
tant consideration during the early 
part of the course. 

Anyone who has ever watched a 
baby learn to walk knows that he 
makes many awkward movements, 
often falling. The thinking parent 
does not scold the falling child but 
helps him to his feet and encourages 
him to try again. The student learn- 
ing to type is in a parallel position 
for he must learn to coordinate the 
muscles of his hand just as the walk- 
ing child must learn to coordinate 
the muscles of the feet. So the 
thoughtful teacher will not discour- 
age (by penalizing) these early awk- 
ward movements that result in typing 
errors but will encourage and _ set 
correct examples to help the student 









overcome this lack of coordination. 
Why worry about grading the first 
few assignments? Use the child’s 
paper as a basis for showing him 
how to improve his weakness. The 
teacher can find plenty of use for 
that red pencil later. As correct typ- 
ing habits are developed more at- 
tention may be given to the finished 
product—the page of typing. 


Correct Finger Placement 


In order to illustrate the teaching 
of one or two techniques in starting 
the class, let us deal with the prob- 
lem of teaching the pupil how to put 
his hands on the keyboard. This is 
one of the techniques that is ordi- 
narily presented the first day. It will 
be necessary to explain the plan for 
placing the fingers over certain keys, 
often referred to as_ the home keys. 
Then have them place their fingers 
over the keys and drop the palms 
of their hands to the frames of the 
machines, being careful to retain 
plenty of ‘curvature in the fingers. 
Have the pupils raise their fingers 
and without looking return them 
over the keys. Then each pupil looks 
to see if his fingers are properly lo- 
cated. Repeat the drill several times, 
each time having the pupils look to 
verify the correctness of the loca- 
tions. When this can be quickly and 
correctly done, have the pupils ro- 
move their hands entirely from the 
keyboards. Then return palms to the 
frames of the machines and fingers 
into position. Only a few repetitions 
should be necessary to learn how to 
place the hands correctly without 
looking at the machine. 

In this instance the pupil is en- 
couraged to look in order to check 
his own work—to be a “‘self-teacher.” 
To do this he must look to see how 
he is progressing. He tries, looks tu 
measure results, and tries again. 
Everything possible should be don 
to encourage the pupil to measm~ 
his own progress. When he is abu 
to recognize that he is making prv- 
gress he is encouraged to try harde:. 
Lack of felt progress often leads tu 
loss of interest. The statement that 
an exercise is monotonous can often 
be traced to the student’s failure to 
see how doing the exercise is a means 
of progressing. 


Type the First Day 


Every member of the class should 
be given an opportunity to do some 
typing before he leaves the first day 
for that is his reason for enrolling 
in the course. In order to do this it 
is necessary to introduce key strok- 
ing. Pupils can well learn rapid 
stroking from the first. In order to 
illustrate the procedure assume the 
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class is to begin on the letter 7. The 
technique is presented in three steps: 


1. The teacher demonstrates the 
new stroke 


. The class and the teacher do 
it together 

. The class does it while the 
teacher observes 


In the first step the teacher calls 
attention to the location of the letter 
to be used, the method of stroking, 
etc. She calls the name of the letter 
while all think of its location and 
of the reach necessary to operate 
the key. When the location and stroke 
are visualized, the teacher counts as 
she strikes the key several times. The 
speed of stroking is controlled by the 
speed of the count—which should be 
accelerated. The count should be with 
a “snap” to encourage proper strok- 
ing. The physical pattern (the typ- 
ing) will likely be no better than the 
vocal pattern—the counting. It may 
be necessary for the teacher to dem- 
onstrate the drill several times, stress- 
ing important points to be considered, 
before the class attempts the drill. 

Appeal to as many of the senses as 
possible: a. The teacher should re- 
move the paper fingers or raise the 
bail so that the paper will be released 
to make a sharper more vivid sound 
when the key comes into contact with 
the paper. >. Let the pupils see the 
teacher demonstrate, repeating to 
make sure every member of the class 
gets a clear visual picture of how 
it is done. c. When the class does the 
drill they get the feel of the oper- 
ation. Thus three senses have been 
utilized in learning the process. 


The Group Types 


After the teacher has demonstrated 
the procedure in such manner that 
every member of the class has seen 
and heard her stroking patterns, the 
pupils are ready to do the drill with 
the teacher. All name the letter in 
unison as they visualize its location 
but are not yet ready to stroke the 
key—merely to locate it and to think 
of the reach involved. When all have 
the idea correctly, the class is ready 
to count with the teacher as teacher 
and class strike the key named. 
Accelerate the speed by accelerating 
the count. For example, if the count 
is for six strokes, less time should 
elapse between the fifth and sixth 
strokes than between the first and 
second strokes. It is important that 
attention be given to how the count- 
ing is done as the voicing of the 
stroke is indicative of the mental pat- 
tern which in turn conditions the 
physical pattern, the stroking. The 
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pupil who counts with a drag 1s al- 
most sure to have a poor stroking 
pattern. If the teacher will listen 
to the way the individuals count their 
strokes he will have a very good in- 
dex to the way in which they are 
stroking. 

After one or two trials with the 
teacher, the class is ready to do the 
drill while the teacher observes the 
work. He may find it desirable to 
move about the room offering sug- 





“Let the pupils see the teacher demonstrate." 


gestions to individual students as to 
methods of improving their work. 
The amount of time devoted to strok- 
ing on the first letter depends upon 
several factors such as the number 
of other techniques to be introduced 
the first day, how well the class is 
mastering the stroke, and other simi- 
lar conditions. 

This technique is used for each 
new letter or key introduced. Once 
the process for introducing a new 
stroke is understood, thereafter it 
should take much less time for each 
additional one. It is important that 
the teacher work with the class and 
set the pace in such a manner that 
fast key stroking is developed from 
the first—thus not permitting the de- 
velopment of slovenly typing habits. 


Get to Words at Once 


It may be desirable, because of its 
high frequency, to introduce the writ- 


ing of the letter “e” the first day 
thereby making possible the writing 
of many more words earlier in th 
course. Every effort should be mad 
to move quickly to the writing 0! 
words and sentences—before isolate: 
letter writing becames established as 
a habit. Many simple words may b: 
automatized as word patterns fro 
the very beginning. There is possibl) 
no more harmful stroking habit thai 
thinking in terms of individual let 
ters for writing simple commo: 
words. If such habits are permitted 
to be established they must be broken 
up (resulting in writing plateaus 
before the writer becomes a fast pro 
ficient operator. Most simple two 
three, and even four letter word: 
may be quickly learned without going 
through the individual letter learning 
stage on them. 


Word Writing 


As soon as a few key strokes are 
mastered the class is ready to begin 
the automatization of words. Becaus¢ 
of its high frequency the word the 
is chosen as an example. The word 
is introduced as a stroking pattern in 
the same manner as perviously ex- 
plained for key strokes. The first 
step is teacher demonstration of writ- 
ing the word the as he stresses the 
sound pattern of writing. As he pro- 
nounces the word he writes. Teach 
them to write a word, not three sepa- 
rate letters. Think and say the; not 
t, h, e. Write the; not t, h, e. Many 
will be surprised how quickly the 
beginner can write such simple words 
on the word level without going 
through a preliminary letter learning 
level for such words. It may be de- 
sirable to give the class a brief timed 
writing of about 15 seconds on the 
single word as soon as it has been 
used for a class drill. There is a 
psychological difference between a 
timed writing and a speed test. Such 
brief timed writings at first by re- 
peating a single word certainly im- 
prove key stroking. 


Conclusion 


It is beyond the scope of this arti- 
cle to outline the procedures in the 
beginning class for any set number 
of periods or to indicate which tech- 
niques to include or to omit. Rather, 
the purpose is to give an idea of pro- 
cedures to use in starting a class on 
the road to proficient typewriting. 
The suggestions included here are 
perhaps sufficient to demonstrate a 
method of starting a class on rapid 
stroking from the very start. 
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Two Methods of Teaching Shorthand 


by Sister Marie Catherine, |.H.M. 


A NUMBER of experiments have 
been conductd in the past to as- 
certain whether or not the Functional 
Method of teaching Gregg Shorthand 
is superior to older methods. During 
the school year beginning September 

1946 and ending June 1947, such an 
experiment was conducted at Holy 
Rosary High School in Detroit, and 
the purpose of this article is to report 
the results. 


Equated Groups 


The thirty-two pupils electing first 
year Shorthand were equated into 
two groups on the basis of mental 
age, as determined by the Otis and 
Terman-McNemar Tests of Mental 
Ability, and shorthand aptitude, 
as demonstrated in the Turse Short- 
hand Aptitude Test. The teachers 
who taught the two classes had been 
equally successful with past groups 
of shorthand pupils, and both had 
taught the subject for a number of 
years, 

To be sure that both classes would 
be directed with equal enthusiasm 
and skill, it was agreed that the 
teachers would change groups each 
quarter. Thus, Teacher One was in 
charge of the Funtional class during 
the first quarter, while Teacher Two 
directed the Standard group. At the 
beginning of the second quarter, 
Teacher One changed to the Stan- 
dard class, and Teacher Two to the 
Functional pupls; this interchange 
of instructors continued each quarter 
throughout the year. 

The pupils were told that an ex- 
periment was being conducted and 
they were asked to cooperate by not 
worrying too much about what was 
going on in the other class. All joined 
with interest, zest and a spirit of 
work. 


Comparison Delayed 


No comparisons were made until 
almost the end of the first semester, 
when pupils were asked to hand in 
statements of the approximate num- 
ber of minutes they had spent each 
day in preparation of their shorthand 
lessons during the first and second 
quarters. In the Functional group, 
each individual had spent an average 
of one and three-fourths hours per 
day during the first quarter, and an 
average of one hour a day during 
the second quarter on outside prep- 
aration. In the Standard group, the 
pupils had spent an average of three- 
quarters of an hour during each 
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quarter. This bears out past experi- 
ences of teachers, that Functional 
pupils must spend more time in prep- 
aration during the first semester. 
Immediately after the Christmas 
holidays, both teachers began giving 
one five-minute dictation each day at 
sixty words per minute. In order 
to pass one of these tests, a pupil 
was required to transcribe it with 





Editorial Comment: This article con- 
cludes that good teaching is far more 
important than the method used. The 
research conclusion is not dramatic, but 
no one reading the article can fail to 
note the enthusiasm the experiment cre- 
ated among both teachers and students. 
Here is a fine example of how classroom 
experimentation stimulates better teach- 
ing. 





ninety-seven per cent accuracy. Three 
pupils in each class had succeeded 
in meeting this standard by the end 
of the first semester. Both teachers 
then began giving a seventy word 
per minute test every second day, 
continuing with the sixty on the al- 
ternate days. When three pupils had 
passed the seventy, an eighty dic- 
tation was added, while the sixty 
dropped out as soon as every mem- 
ber of the class had passed at that 
speed. By the end of the third quar- 
ter all of the pupils in the Functional 
class had passed the sixty word test, 
nine had passed the seventy, five the 
eighty, and two the ninety. 

In the Standard group, all but two 
had passed the sixty, five had passed 
the seventy, five the eighty, and one 
the ninety. Most of the pupils 
doubled their efforts during the last 
quarter, in order to achieve the high- 
est possible speed, and the results 
were gratifying. By the end of the 
school year, one pupil in the Func- 
tional class had reached the one hun- 
dred word standard, one the ninety, 
nine the eighty, and all others the 
seventy. In the Standard group, five 
had reached the one hundred mark, 
three the eighty, while there were two 
who had not yet received their sixty 
certificates and three others who had 
received the sixty only. Jn both 
classes, eighty words per minute was 
the median. 


Shorthand Penmanship Studied 


During the month of May, speci- 
mens of shorthand penmanship were 


obtained from all pupils in both 
classes and careful analysis made. 
These papers were identified only 
by number so that the teachers them- 
selves did not know to which class 
they belonged after they had been 
shuffled into one group for grading. 
Each teacher rearranged them ac- 
cording to the order of the merit of 
the penmanship, making a record of 
the numbers as they then appeared. 
Three shorthand teachers from other 
schools in the city cooperated by 
grading the papers in the same way. 
After obtaining the average of these 
five ratings for each pupil, the final 
list was prepared. The results seem 
to indicate that there is very little dif- 
ference, if any, in the penmanship 
of pupils taught by the two methods. 
There were seven Functional and 
seven Standard pupils below the 
median, while there were eight Func- 
tional and six Manual pupils above 
it. This appears to be a very even 
distribution. 

One point that is usually con- 
sidered in comparative studies of this 
kind, is the number of pupils drop- 
ping out of the classes because of 
discouragement. In our Functional 
group there was only one loss, and 
this was an_ eighteen-year- -old girl 
who decided to go to work. Two girls 
dropped out of the Standard class, 
one transferring because she had 
moved, and the other going to work. 
None of these pupils left the classes 
because of discouragement, or be- 
cause of the amount of study in- 
volved. Among the remaining pupils, 
there were no failures in either 
group. 


Conclusion 


Before beginning this experimental 
study, it was my firm conviction that 
the Functional Method was superior 
to the Standard Method, but this 
work has made me realize that equal 
results may be expected with either 
method, provided the teacher is earn- 
est and enthusiastic and has pupils of 
at least average ability. The study, 
of course, could will be repeated with 
a larger number of pupils participat- 
ing. I am convinced that Dr. Gregg 
was right when he said, “. . . Each 
method has its enthusiastic sup- 
porters, and the more enthusiastic 
the teachers are about the method 
they use, the better results they at- 
tain with it.” 
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UMEROUS books and articles 

have been written on the teach- 
ing of skills in typewriting and 
shorthand; but, although a few have 
admitted that bookkeeping is a skill 
subject, no research has been pub- 
lished relative to the application of 
the principles of skill building to the 
teaching of bookkeeping. Clevenger’ 
in 1937-38 attempted to read and 
abstract every thesis that had been 
written in bookkeeping. In his sum- 
mary of this research not one thesis 
dealt with the skill aspect of book- 
keeping. It seems rather paradoxical 
that so much time in typewriting is 
devoted to the ubiquitous speed test 
and that in bookkeeping no time at 
all is given to developing a speed 
which is commensurate with business 
competency. 

It is true that bookkeeping is 
neither a pure skill nor a pure sub- 
ject matter course. It is a combina- 
tion of the two, and, to produce a 
marketable product, must be taught 
as such. It is becoming necessary, 
if we are to justify bookkeeping as 
a vocational subject, that we must 
produce graduates who have the skill 
to do volume work as required by 
business. 

In order to accomplish this objec- 
tive, the general rules of skill build- 
ing should be followed in teaching 
the subject. The purpose of this 
article is to examine these principles 
in the light of the bookkeeping 
course and indicate how their appli- 
cation will increase its effectiveness. 

Knowledge of the basic principles 
and elements of bookkeeping is essen- 
tial before an attempt should be made 
to build skill. This statement does 
not mean that the complete theory of 
bookkeeping need be mastered be- 
fore drill is undertaken which has 
as its objective the development of 
skills included in the bookkeeping 
process. Rather it means that the 


1Earl Clevenger, “Summary of Research in 
Bookkeeping,” What They Say about Bookkeep- 
ing, Business Education World Service Booklet 
is, p. 227. 
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principles which it is desirable to 
automatize should be well under- 
stood. 


Principles of Skill Building Applicable 

to the Teaching of Bookkeeping 

Skill is an outcome of systematic, 
organized activity—a result of effec- 
tive organization. The basis for skill 
is habit formation. If actions are to 
be automatized, habits will form the 
basis for the automatic reaction to a 
given stimulus. To obtain the de- 
sired reaction, it is necessary that 
the proper habits be formed. 

Habit formation is learning to act 
or to tend to act in the same way 
one has acted in the past. Automatic 
reaction will be based on past ex- 
periences. If experiences are met in 
a certain way each time encountered, 
habit is formed and the reaction is 
automatized so that the individual 
reacts in the pattern of his past ex- 
periences even though his mind is on 
something else. A very good example 
of this automatic reaction is the case 
of an automobile driver meeting the 
minor crisis of driving on the high- 
way. He is able to carry on con- 
versation or have his mind occupied 
elsewhere and automatically control 
the machine. A person who has to 
decide every detail of an operation 
each time the operation is attempted 
is at a great disadvantage. Reaction 
must become automatic. 

Principles of skill building through 
which correct habits of automatic 
reaction can be developed follow. 
In the first place, the teacher who 
approaches the problem of skill 
building in bookkeeping must know 
the methods and practices of experts 
in the field. He must not only be 
able to recognize the factors com- 
prising the pattern of the experts 
but must also be able to demonstrate 
correct techniques by use of the 
blackboard, charts, and displays. 

After the desired routines have 
been demonstrated, drills are given 
in order that proper reactions be- 
come automatic. Teachers now work 












for automatization and not for in- 
tellectualization of the skill. One of 
the necessary vehicles for automatiza- 
tion is drill. Before drill is at- 
tempted, however, the teacher should 
be certain that the process is well 


understood. Attention should be 
given first to details, then more and 
more to larger groups until the 
larger group is no more an under- 
taking than the detail; thus: A given 
situation in bookkeeping is first 
broken into details for drill and later 
the reaction to the complete opera- 
tion is automatic. By careful test- 
ing, weak points are revealed, and 
by drill these deficiencies may be 
removed before they become chronic. 
Drill is always interspersed with 
instruction. 

At first, group drills are very 
helpful in establishing the desired 
pattern. This drill is teacher con- 
trolled. The pace of the drill is set 
so that all pupils may keep up. As 
soon as the right pattern has been 
attained by all, individual drill is of 
more benefit to the pupil. 

If drills are not varied, a succes- 
sion of desired results will not be 
obtained. Repetition must not be 
carried to the point where the law 
of diminishing returns start to op- 
erate. Drill must never degenerate 
to the point where it becomes busy 
work. Pupils must recognize the 
purpose and meaning of what they 
are asked to do before the desired 
outcome will be obtained. Mere repe- 
tition of exercises and projects can 
be valueless and even detrimental to 
learning. Activities should be varied 
and used with a definite objective in 
view. 

The amount of drill depends on 
the simplicity of the process, method 
of presentation, preceding experi- 
ences, attitude and interest of the 
learner, and goals of achievement set 
for each individual. 

Each activity in the class period 
should have a definite objective that 
the pupil, as well as the teacher, 
understands. Goals must be set for 
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each learner. If these goals are self- 
set, they will be a greater help to 
the individual. If a learner competes 
with himself, he works with greater 
ease than in class competition, There- 
fore, individual progress should be 
eraphed and the individual moti- 
vated to compete against his own 
past record. - 

[motional stability is important to 
skill building. The proper mind set 
of the learner is very necessary to 
the building of correct habit pat- 
terns. If the pupil grasps the idea 
of the act and understands the end 
to be attained, formation of habits 
and acquisition of skills will be 
greatly facilitated. Without this men- 

il or emotional stability, drill is 
itile. 
In presenting subject matter, the 
teacher should bring in as many out- 
side experiences as possible, experi- 
ences which the pupils have had. 
Among these are appeals to as many 
senses as possible. Seeing, through 
use of wall charts, blackboards, ex- 
amples in textbooks, and demonstra- 
tions; hearing, through the spoken 
word; feeling, through the actual 
working with the hands in handling 
pen, ink, rulers, and papers — all 
are important in forming correct 
habits of reaction. 

Learning levels must be carefully 
watched by teachers so that plateaus 
may be reduced. Both the teacher 
and the pupil must recognize that 
further advance can be made only 
if technique is carefully checked and 
poor practices corrected. Both teacher 
and pupil, must realize that only 
through close study and self analysis, 
followed by corrective measures, can 
skills be developed to their maximum 
efficiency. 

Teachers must be careful that 
drills do not become in fact, if not 
in name, tests. Excessive testing is 
a hindrance to the effective mastery 
of a skill. Testing should be done 
only when it is necessary to measure, 
and there should be absolute distinc- 
tion between drill, even if charted, 
and testing. 

Good working conditions con- 
tribute to skill building. The area 
should have sufficient desks of ap- 
propriate size and height, chairs to 
fit the students, adequate lighting, 
and freedom from interruption. 
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Areas in Bookkeeping Where Building 
Skill Is Essential 

Pupils who elect bookkeeping 
have been exposed for several years 
to at least three related elementary 
skills necessary to success in book- 
keeping. These are reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. However, we find 
that a great many high school mem- 
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bers of the bookkeeping class are 
deficient in one or more of these 
skills. These basic skills must be 
mastered to the point where they 
may be used properly without con- 
scious attention being given them. 
Devices for their improvement will 
be discussed later. 

To build a marketable facility in 
bookkeeping, the pupil must attain a 
degree of skill in performing the 
operations involved in the bookkeep- 
ing process. These operations can 
be broadly grouped as follows: 

Skill in recording transactions 
Skill in posting 

Skill in preparing statements 
and reports 

Skill in closing the books 

Skill in locating and checking 
for errors 
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Devices for the Improvement of 
Skills in Bookkeeping 

It is first necessary to develop the 
three elementary basic skills of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. 

Most reading experiences of the 
student of bookkeeping have been in 
the field of literature where concise- 
ness is not a virtue and the writer 
is allowed free play of his imagina- 
tion. The reader of literature has 
become accustomed to scanning to 
pick out the key sentence or words 
and thereby gain the thought of the 
paragraph; but the reader of busi- 
ness forms, memorandums, corres- 
pondence, and other business com- 
munications must find out the com- 
plete meaning of each part of a 
paragraph, since business communi- 
cations are short, concise, and must 
be read, not for the general idea, 
but for the exact idea. In empha- 
sizing this distinction to students, 
the teacher may use the byword of 
“Listen while you read” and tell this 
story: 

Oliver Hardy received a letter 

and asked Stan Laurel to read 

it to him. While Stan was read- 

ing aloud, Oliver’s attention was 

diverted elsewhere. When Stan 
finished, Oliver asked him what 

it said. Stan replied, ‘I don’t 

know; I wasn’t listening.” 

The point to stress is that it is not 
a problem of reading words but of 
reading thought. The reading of 
passages from the text and then tell- 
ing or writing the content will aid 
students to read for thought content. 
It should be emphasized that each 
word, phrase, or sentence has a di- 
rect bearing on the problem. Such 


teaching procedure will help to elimi- 

nate the following type of response: 
Problem: Purchased 5 reams of 
office stationery from J. Malone 
Company, $10.50. 








The scanner sees “purchased” and 
“$10.50” and enters a debit to pur- 
chases when office supplies should be 
debited. 

The amount of writing necessary 
in bookkeeping is limited, but here 
again each word is important. Most 
poor writers try to write too fast. 
Slowing down will improve most 
handwriting. Practice in the writing 
of numbers is also important. In 
connection with writing, attention 
should be focused on the correct 
spelling of proper names. Repeated 
emphasis on handwriting and mark- 
ing down exercises because of poor 
legibility will improve the student’s 
quality of handwriting.‘ 

Improvement in the four elements 
of arithmetic—addition, subtraction, 
division, and multiplication — is 
largely a drill process. There are 
many drill pads on the market that 
greatly facilitate this practice. There 
are drill cards which have problems 
printed on them and slots cut out so 
that answers and computations are 
written on a sheet of paper placed 
underneath the card. The cards are 
in a series which is of progressive 
difficulty... These drills are timed at 
314 minutes, and a definite score 
must be reached before the next card 
in the series is issued. Whatever 
type of drill is used, one must con- 
sider the time factor. If copying of 
problems can be eliminated, more 
time can be spent on drill. 

Later, application of skill in arith- 
metic may be introduced by giving 
the class more advanced and corre- 
lated problems from bookkeeping 
situations. One type of correlated 
problem would involve the computa- 
tion of maturity value of interest- 
bearing notes. Gradually, problems 
can be made more difficult until bank 
discount, depreciation, and partial 
payments are covered. The same type 
of problem should be repeated until 
mastery is secured. 

Before drill in recording the trans- 
actions of bookkeeping — journaliz- 
ing, posting, taking trial balance, 
making out reports, and adjusting 
and closing entries—can be success- 
fully carried out, the pupil must not 
only understand the bookkeeping 
principles involved, but he must 
know the proper routine to follow 
in each of these operations as well 
as the proper layout of materials 
with which he has to work. Both 
the pupil and the teacher should de- 
velop an awareness of the value of 
organization of work. A study of 
the arrangement of materials on top 
of a desk and the motions needed 
while doing a given piece of work 
will help to determine a layout of 
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materials so that the worker can 
eliminate any confusion or loss of 
time. 

The arrangement must be such 
that there will be no need to cross 
hands. The pupil must see and feel 
the need for setting a definite rou- 
tine and an organized layout of ma- 
terials. Drill will be futile unless a 
basis for the development of correct 
work habits has been made. 

The selection of materials for drill 
should be carefully made from the 
exercises at the end of the chapters 
or in the appendix. The length of 
time required to work the problem 
should be recorded as a guide to the 
teacher in making a reasonable as- 
signment. Perhaps a differentiated 
assignment can be made in which 
the superior students will be re- 
quired to complete supplementary 
exercises if they expect to receive 
superior grades. In this way they 
will continually strive to increase 
their output. 

Forkner? advocates a plan for the 
use of the practice set which appears 
to be very practical in that it not 
only teaches the pupil that volume 
of work is important in keeping 
books but also allows him the experi- 
ence of working with others as a 
team. The plan is as follows: When 
the class begins the first practice set, 
it is divided into groups of three or 
four pupils. Bright and rapid work- 
ers are teamed with average and 
slow workers. Each group works one 
practice set. One pupil keeps the 
cashbook ; another, the general and 
special journals; and another, the 
ledger. The pupils rotate every ten 
or twenty transactions. A set time is 
given for the completion of the trans- 
actions. At the end of the first fiscal 
period the group works together on 
the balance sheet, reports, and ad- 
justing and closing entries, while 
each individual makes copies for 
himself. 

Before continuing into the next 
fiscal period, the team takes another 
copy of the same practice set and 
goes through the same operations, 
rotating the different jobs so that no 
one has the same job on the same 
transactions twice. Each team keeps 
an account of the time necessary to 
complete the recordings of the work. 
Each group is required to do the 
work in one-half the time required 
for the first time through. After 
completing the work this second 
time, pupils take a third copy of the 
set and again work through the first 
fiscal period, attempting again to cut 
their time in half. After the third 
2 Hamden L. Forkner, “Practice Set in Modern 
Bookkeeping Teaching,” Specific Teaching Methods 


for Bookkeeping and Accounting, Monograph 62, 
South-Western Publishing Company. 
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working, they proceed with the sec- 
ond fiscal period in the same manner 
as they completed the first period. 

Three pupils, working as a team, 
can finish three practice sets in the 
same time as the average pupil can 
finish one set. Important advantages 
of this team method are that the 
pupil learns to work as a member of 
a team with certain responsibilities 
connected with the success of the 
team. In this way, the work pro- 
ceeds so rapidly from opening en- 
tries that the pupil has a much clearer 
understanding of the bookkeeping 
cycle and is given practice and repe- 
tition under timed pressure to the 
extent that he attains a vocational 
skill which has a market value. 

Conclusions 

To develop the skills involved in 

vocational bookkeeping, the teacher 


should give attention to the +same 
principles of skill building which are 
stressed in teaching typewriting or 
shorthand. Until the importance of 
improving the skills involved in book- 
keeping is recognized, high schol 
bookkeeping courses will not be vo- 
cationally successful, for the grad- 
uates cannot do the volume of work 
required by business. However, if 
the teacher follows the general rules 
of skill building and uses his imag- 
ination and ingenuity in providing 
material for skill-building drills 
until textbook publishers revise their 
offerings to include more material of 
this type, much improvement can be 
made in teaching this aspect of the 
bookkeeping course. 

This field offers a fertile area for 
experimentation and research. 





INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC TRAINING 


(Continued from page 20) 


the four six month periods that alter- 
nate wth his college work should 
perhaps be as follows: 


First Period 
Railway Local Office 
(Preferably a Small Agency) 


Second Period 
Rate Adjustment 
(Including Attendance at General Commit- 
tee and Executive Committee Meetings) 


Third Period 
Commerce Work 
(Including Attendance at I.C.C. Hearings) 


Fourth Period 
Freight Rate Quotations 
(General Freight Office Preferred) 


Some further time in rate quotations 
should remain on an elective basis 
but should be emphasized by the fac- 
ulty as being highly desirable for this 
particular phase of work offers some 
of the best all around traffic experi- 
ence, 

When the commercial world recog- 
nizes the importance of industrial 
traffic functions and possibilities, the 
traffic manager will be more effec- 
tive in promoting the broader inter- 
ests of his company with a conse- 
quent gain in prestige, insofar as his 
department and himself are con- 
cerned. 





BUSINESS TEACHER'S SOLILOQUY 


I never met a millionaire, 
I never hope to meet one. 
But I can tell you anyhow, 
I’d not know how to greet one! 








“Delighted, Sir,” would be too blunt, 
And “What a nice occasion!” 

Would seem that I was taking steps 
For Cupid’s swift invasion! 


I think I’d only smile and pray 
That Fortune had me booked 
For special help a month or two 
Until I got him hooked! 
—Grace V. Watkins, 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION AT UTICA (N. Y.) STATE INSTITUTE 


The New York State Institute of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences at Utica, New 
York, is the first of five technical insti- 
tutes established for the State of New 
York. It is the only one of the institutes 
emphasizing the curriculum in Retail Busi- 
ness Management. (The Utica Institute 
also offers courses in Textile Technology, 
Mechanical Technology, and _ Electrical 
Technology). Since the Utica Institute 
first opened its doors on October 15, 1946, 
businessmen and educators throughout the 
state and the nation have been intensely 
interested in its programs, plans, and ac- 
complishments. 

The State Institutes are pioneering in- 
stitutions. The educational trends and pat- 
terns established at these schools will have 
far-reaching and significant implications. 
It is more than necessary, then, that they 
define and illustrate their unique purposes 
and goals at every opportunity. 

The establishment of a state system of 
technical institutes is a logical step in the 
educational development of New York 
State; they realize a movement that is 
challenging attention throughout the United 
States. Since the early part of this cen- 
tury there has been a growing demand for 
free public education in the two years be- 
yond the current twelve-year public school. 
On various institutional forms this has 
been referred to usually as the “junior 
college” movement. Within the junior col- 
lege movement is a trend towards the 
development of what are known as “termi- 
nal curriculums.” Terminal curriculums, 
in general, are vocational programs of one 
or two years leading directly to employ- 
ment in industry. The New York State 
Institutes are an outgrowth and a modi- 
fication of these movements. 

The establishment of the Institutes was 
proposed in 1944 in the Regents Plan for 
Postwar Education in the State of New 
York. The plan recognizes three basic 
needs: 

(1) The increasing demand of American 

youth for education beyond the high 


schoo! 

(2) The special educational needs of em- 

ployed adults; and 

(3) The educational needs of returning 

veterans and war workers. 

The function of the State Institutes is 
clearly defined in the Regents Plan— 
“Young people in the postwar period face 
a world of new inventions and technical 
processes, new achievements in the satis- 
faction of human wants, and new demands 
for competence in citizenship, home rela- 
tionships and community living. The insti- 
tutions will therefore be charged with the 
multiple task of combining technical train- 
ing with a general education. This will 
enable each student to carry his own eco- 
nomic load more efficiently and to share in 
values that stimulate the human mind and 
awaken the human spirit. An adequate 
balance will be maintained between activi- 
ties leading to occupational competence and 
those that give youth an appreciation of the 
American heritage.” 

The Regents recommendations for the 
establishment of Institutes of Applied Arts 
and Sciences to meet these needs proposes 
as fundamental policy the inclusion of 
both technical and general education to find 
application in technical employment and 
community living. The recommendation 
calls further for adequate guidance, coun- 
seling, and placement facilities, adequate 
standards of proficiency and accomplish- 
ment, and adequately trained staff to dis- 
charge the pioneer responsibilities. The 
institutes are for all youth throughout the 
State: Each Institute is to be keyed to the 
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occupational and cultural differences of 
communities and regions. To meet these 
ends, the Regents Plan proposed that the 
institute curriculums include: 

(1) Basic preparation for selected arts, 
technologies and _ sub-professions 
which require a technical proficiency 
not reached in high school programs. 

(2) Related offerings in arts and sci- 


ences. 

(3) Personal and civic arts designed to 
further the general welfare and un- 
derstanding of the students. In- 
struction in English, social science 
and other liberal subjects—consid- 
ered essential to personal growth and 
citizenship. 

The key to Institute philosophy is found 
in the close correlation of the technical 
skills leading to job competency and gen- 
eral education aimed at transmitting our 
common culture and the needs of the indi- 
vidual for better living. “Earning a living 
and living a life” might very well serve as 
the Institute’s motto. It is in this strict 
insistence on technical plus general educa- 
tion that differentiates the Institute from 
the business or trade school, and the ordi- 
nary college. This design recognizes that 
liberal subjects take on occupational sig- 
nificance in community living, and that the 
technical subjects provide the freedom of 
action resulting from occupational compe- 
tency. 

The Utica Institute offers to high school 
graduates a basic preparation for technical 
occupations in the fields of Retail Business 
Management, Mechanical Technology, Tex- 
tile Technology, and Electrical Technology. 
Technical occupations are those which re- 
quire a high degree of specialized knowl- 
edge, a broad understanding of operational 


procedures, and the ability to supervise the 
work of others. These technical programs 
will meet the increasing educational needs 
of the youth of the state, and at the same 
time assure business and industry of a con- 
tinuing supply of needed technicians. In 
order to attain these job objectives effi- 
ciently in two years, the Utica Institute 
stresses practical work in all of its pro- 
grams. Throughout the program, emphasis 
is placed upon “doing” in the field of spe- 
cialization, together with sufficient theo- 
retical instruction to develop comprehen- 
sive understanding of the problems in- 
volved. After the first year of study, lab., 
and work experience, the student engages 
in concentrated work in his elected spe- 
cialty. Field trips and observation tours 
afford the student opportunities to view 
successful enterprises in action. Three 
consecutive months of practical work ex- 
perience, spent entirely on the job in pre- 
scribed establishments, are arranged yearly 
for each student. During this period, the 
student worker is paid, by his employer, 
the prevailing wage for the job held by the 
student. 

In short: Institute programs are designed 
to train students for technical positions in 
two years. Inherent in the program is 
education for personal and social, as well 
as vocational competence, so that graduates 
possess a foundation for living a life while 
earning a living. The two-year program 
provides the basis for employment rather 
than for continuation of formal education. 

New York State has taken the lead in 
establishing new patterns for post-second- 
ary education. (See also the report on 
the New York City State Institute on 
page 47 of the February, 1947, issue of 
the Journal.) 


RETAIL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT CURRICULUM AT UTICA 


First Year 
1st On-Campus Quarter 
Hours a Week 
Class Lab. 
Lettering nee 4 
Merchandise Laboratory .. 3 
Record Keeping for Retailing 3 
Retailing Mathematics 4 ee 
The Citizen and His Community... 
Communication Skills 
Coordinating Conference 
Personal Health 
Problems of Human Relations 
Science and Technology 


2d On-Campus Quarter 
Hours a Week 
Class Lab. 
Free-hand Sketching and Drawing. . . 3 
Merchandise Laboratory 1 4 
Record Keeping for Retailing 3 
Retailing Mathematics we 
The Citizen and His Community... 
Communication Skills 
Coordinating Conference 
Industrial and Labor Relations 
Promoting Community Health 
Science and Technology 


3d On-Campus Quarter 

Hours a Week 
Class Lab. 

Art in Retailing 2 a 

Economics in Retailing 

Finance for Retailing 

Merchandise Laboratory 

Principles of Sales Service 

The Citizen and His Government.. 

Communication Skills 

Coordinating Conference 

Health and Recreation 

Science and Technology 

Elective 


Second Year 
4th On-Campus Quarter 
Hours a Week 
Class Lab. 
Elective (Technical) or 
Interior Decoration 
Merchandise Laboratory 
Retail Business Organization and 
Management 
Retail Display . 
Retail Merchandising 
Retailing Law and Government 
Regulation ; 
Elective (General) 
Health and Recreation 
Elective 


5th On-Campus Quarter 
_—_ a Week 


Merchandise Laboratory 

Retail Business Organization and 
Management 

Retail Advertising .... 

Retail Merchandising .. 

Retailing Law and Government 
Regulation 

Sales Seminar 

Consumer Buying 

Credits and Collections 

Health and Recreation. 





6th On-Campus Quarter 
Hours a Week 
Class Lab. 
Elective (Technical) or 
Fashion Merchandising 
Merchandise Laboratory 
Personnel Management 
Projec 
Public 
Specialized Retail Management or 
Establishing a New Business.... 
Elective (General) : 
Health and Recreation 
Elective 





A GOOD J0B 
BEGINS WITH A 
GOOD IMPRESSION 


Give your students a better chance 
_ for success. Send for our 
FREE grooming-for-business material 


HEN they face the business world, men and 

\X women need even more than skill in their 

chosen work. For modern employers insist upon an 

agreeable personality as well as efficiency. No one, 

for instance, can hope to get along well with 
others if guilty of a fault like underarm odor. 


Today many teachers coordinate good groom- 
ing programs with their regular business train- 
ing. And our free material is an effective help. It 
emphasizes the fact that personal cleanliness is a 
job essential—that the daily-bath-plus-deodorant 
habit is a business and social ‘“‘must.” 


The Teacher’s Manual contains detailed out- 
lines for group discussions and projects. The stu- 
dent leaflets provide practical pointers on what 

a _) the employer expects. Full-color wall charts for 

PREVENTS Ve nyens oy yews both men and women sum up all the important 
“little things” of grooming-for-the-job. 

UNDERARM ODOR oT Send for this FREE material today. Fill out and 


Product of Bristol-Myers "Guaranteed by - mail coupon below. 
Good Housekeeping 


ry 
$0745 aovenrisen WES 








Free Teaching Helps: Good Grooming for Business 


Bristol-Myers Co., Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Educational Service Dept. H-107, Educational Service Dept. H-107, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, 3035 St. Antoine Street, 

New York 20, N. Y. Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 


Please send me the material checked: 
C1] “Grooming for the Job” Charts IN COLOR. C] NEW student leaflets for boys, for girls. 
(] NEW Teacher’s Manual “Guide for a Good Grooming Program.” 


Name Name of School 














School Address City Zone State 


$c. 1: 8.2 a 4 Private Business School? 











Enrollment: Girls No. of Classes 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 9) 


living of a well-rounded and useful 
life. How to manage one’s economic 
resources surely is not learned 
through courses designed to produce 
(1) “Health,” or (2) “Ethical-So- 
cial” concepts, or knowledge of (3) 
Fundamentals or (4) “ Vocational’ 
competence, or (5) ‘Aesthetic’ 
tastes, or knowledge of (6) “Science 
and the Cultural Heritage.” One may 
achieve all those results and _ still be 
a dismal failure in life for lack of the 
economic substance which underlies 
the enjoyment and use of them all. 

Some lesser questions are raised 
by the article. On what basis is time 
apportioned among the various kinds 
of training—-'50 per cent for specific 
vocational education, 25 per cent for 
general vocational education, and 25 
per cent for general education” where 
all are concluded in grade 12, while 
“50 per cent general vocational edu- 
cation and 50 per cent general educa- 
tion” for the 11th and 12th grades 
where 13th and 14th grades are 
used ? 

What has become of economic 
geography, business law, business eco- 
nomics? They are not included by 
name, or by implication. 

The author rightly says that in his 
“picture of education for business” 
as in “all large pictures the details 
are obscuré.”” But one must take 
issue with his concluding statement 
that “these (details) will vary with 
each community and should be filled 
in according to local demands.” It 
is not a matter of geography or of 
“local demand.” It is still a matter 
of fundamental principles and their 
implementation in a sound program 
of business training for any com- 
munity. The author should go on 
with his picture to a point where 
“local demands” really differ. One 
who believes in what may be called 
the universality of business training 
and the fundamental principles under- 
lying it will find it difficult to agree 
that such training should vary greatly 
among communities of comparable 
size. 

There is food for thought in the 
article. One could wish that the 
author would continue with some 
sample programs in which his views 
of “Education for Business Today” 

re clearly implemented. Often gen- 
eralizations are upset when specifics 
are attempted. 
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TEN YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the October, 1937 issue of The Journal of Business Education 
As seen by M. Herbert Freeman, State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 


Frederick G. Nichols analyzed the provisions of the George-Deen Act and emphasized 
that distributive occupations lie within the broader field of business education and not 
within any other field. Unfortunately his advice has been ignored in many states... 
McKee Fisk, now business education editor of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., wrote about 
graduate work in commercial education with major emphasis on the program he was then 
developing at Oklahoma A. and M. College in Stillwater ... The Transcription Supervisors 
Association of New York City sponsored an article on how to get an office job. The per- 
sonality chart prepared for this article has been used by many business teachers .. . Lois 
Dwyer of the Metropolitan High School. Los Angeles, California; described the office 
machines classes in that school ... “What is Wrong with Your Commercial Graduates” 
was discussed by H. W. Nock, office manager for duPont in Wilmington, Delaware... 
Aud'ey Robert Kennedy of the San Jose (California) High School presented the findings of 
an experiment used in the teaching of economic geography with and without study guides 
. . » Frances R. Botsford of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana analyzed testing as 
a teaching device in typing .. . I. David Satlow, who is now the first assistant at Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York described a law class newspaper... “A 
Cotlege Course in Corporation Finance” was discussed by Sterling Surrey of Maryville 
(Missouri) State Teachers College . .. Personal items referred to Professor Helen Reynolds 
of the University of Ohio going to New York University; Dr. Jessie Graham’s appointment as 
the assistant supervisor of commercial education in Los Angeles; Dr. R. Robert Rosen- 
berg’s promotion to the principalship of Public School 34 in Jersey City New Jersey: Ber- 
nard Shilt’s appointment as supervisor of commercial education in Buffalo, New York, to 
succeed Harry I. Good; Dr. Lloyd Dougia.’ move to Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, from New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas and the appointment of Robert E. 
Slaughter (now Advertising Manager of The Gregg Publishing Company) as his successor 
. . . The “Book Shelf” section carried a review of 20th Century Typewriting, by D. D. 
Lessenberry and Elizabeth A. Jevon. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the October, 1927 issue of The Journal of Commercial Education. In 1929 this mag- 
azine was merged with The Business School Journal as The Journal of Business Education. 


As seen by Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


Martin J. Dupraw won permanent possession of the World’s Championship Trophy in 
the National Shorthand Reporters Association Speed Contest held in San Antonio, Texas. 
Mr. Dupraw wrote with 7 errors at 220 words per minute; 40 at 260 and 12 at 280... 
Dr. Frances M. Butts, Director of Placement, Business High School, Washington, D. C., spoke 
on recent trends in typewriting at the Department of Business Education mee‘ing in Seattle, 
Washingon. She said “Every normal child is a potential writer of letters and therefore en- 
titled to training in the most improved tools of expression ... A school fails in its duty 
if it does not provide each graduate with a fair mastery of one subject by means of which 
some degree of economic independence may be attained ... It is not surprising that type- 
writing because of its social and economic values tends to rank as an essential course in 
commercial curricula, and to become a leading elective in secondary schoo's” ... F. G. 
Nichols wrote of his “A New Conception of Office Practice”, illustrating the lack of adequate 
clerical training in schools. His survey startled those in business education with its claim 
that those who entered business without the benefit of business education were rated as 
well as or better than those with commercial training .... D. D. Lessenberry, formerly 
head of the commercial department in the Allegheny High School of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected vice-principal of the Business High School in Pittsburgh. He is still in 
Pittsburgh, but now it is the University of Pittsburgh as head of the Business Education De- 
partment ... Louis A. Rice, now principal of The Packard School, was elected to serve as 
assistant to the New Jersey state deputy commissioner of education in charge of secondary 
schools. Mr. Rice acted as supervisor of commercial education for the State of New Jersey 
« » » The New York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers Association announced a radio short- 
hand contest with Charles Swem as dictator. Cautioned the announcement “Teachers and 
students should tune in to WNYC until they are certain that they can get this station and 
so be prepared to take part in the contest”... In a follow-up of high school graduates for 
June, 1926, Providence discovered wages varied from $10 to $20 per week with a median 
for the girls of $14.65 and $15.08 for the boys. Stenographers received $15; typists $13.50; 
clerks $12; and bookkeepers $16. 
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THE MAN WHO HIRES ONE! : 


sim] 
trial 
Leading educators everywhere are giving their students the | nag 
multiple advantages of Ditto training. They are aware of the mat 
insistent demand of industry and commerce for students who 

are familiar with Ditto machines and One-Writing Business 

Systems. There is ample reason for the widespread use of 

Ditto in the business world... reasons that are also important 

to you and your students. Equally as important, Ditto is a 


proved system for coordinating teaching activities, stepping up 


efficiency. Ditto reproduces clean, accurate copies of anything Gr 
written, printed, typed or drawn with amazing speed and at rT 
extremely low cost. You'll get more done, in less time, with Ditto. was 
show 

P Toon 

DITTO, Inc., 2237 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Hi. affai 
$8.50 
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CONTROLLING ACCOUNTS 


35mm. 
Sale: $5.00; Not for Rent. 


Silent Black and White Filmstrip, 83 Frames 
Preview With a View 


to Purchase: Free 


Produced by: BEVA, 104 West 61 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


Controlling Accounts, an introduction to 
the topic, was written by Michael Forest, 
BS. in Ed., LL.B. C.P.A., a classroom 
teacher in the Taft High School New 
York City. 

“With all of the accounts in one ledger, 
the ledger often becomes too big and the 
trial balance is so long that it is difficult 
to find errors and to complete it promptly. 
Also, only one person at a time can work 
on the ledger.” With this introductory 
motivation, the General Ledger is divided 
into a General Ledger, an Accounts Re- 
ceivable Ledger and an Accounts Payable 
Ledger. Photographic closeups show the 
removal of customers and creditors ac- 
counts from the General Ledger and the 
unbalanced trial balance that results. The 
substitution of one Accounts Receivable 
account and one Accounts Payable account 
for the accounts removed restores the 
equality of the ledger. Next is shown 
the method of checking the accuracy of 
the Accounts Receivable account total by 
listing each customers account in a sched- 
ule. The total of the Accounts Receivable 
Schedule must agree with the total of the 
Accounts Receivable account in the Gen- 
eral Ledger. Similar treatment is ac- 
corded the accotints payable. 

\ summary of the preceding presenta- 
tion is followed by a statement of some 
advantages of controlling accounts. A 
simple problem requiring the establishment 
of three ledgers and the preparation of a 
trial balance and schedules is given for 
the students to copy from the screen. This 
is followed by a model solution. The 
material presented to this point, together 


with amplification by the teacher, would 
probably constitute a full period lesson. 

Next, a detailed explanation is given 
of the Sales Journal and the Cash Receipts 
Journal. Then, the General Journal is de- 
veloped into a journal with the column 
headings: General Ledger, Dr., General 
Ledger, Cr., and Accounts Receivable, Cr. 
A problem involving the use of the Sales, 
Cash Receipts and General’ Journals is 
given for the students to work at their 
seats followed by a model solution showing 
the Sales Journal, the Cash Receipts and 
General Journals, the Trial Balance and 
the Schedule of Accounts Receivable. 
This material represents a second full 
period lesson. 

The Purchase and Cash Payments Jour- 
nals are introduced step by step and the 
General Journal is developed into a four 
column split journal. Controlling Ac- 
counts ends with a problem to be copied 
from the screen. This third lesson re- 
quires the use of the General Ledger, the 
Accounts Receivable Ledger and_ the 
Accounts Payable Ledger. The solution 
shows a model Cash Receipts and Cash 
Payments Journal and Purchase, Sales, 
and General Journals, a Trial Balance 
and Schedules of Accounts Receivable 
and Payable. 

This filmstrip is a clear and concise 
statement of the materials generally pre- 
sented in introducting Controlling Ac- 
counts. The filmstrip medium contributes 
to ease of presentation and most teachers 
will welcome the inclusion of the problems 
and solutions directly in the filmstrip 
presentation. —Herbert A. Tonne. 


FRED MEETS A BANK 


16mm. 
Sale: 


Sound Motion Picture, 
Black and |Vhite 


400’, 10 Minutes 
$45, Color $75 


Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Glenview, Illinois 
Grade Placement: High school courses in economics and junior business training 


The educational collaborator on this film 
was |. Owen Foster. The opening scene 
shows Fred and his father in their living 
room in the evening discussing business 
affairs, Fred is twelve years old; he has 
$8.50 which he has made on his paper 
route and a $10 check from his uncle. It 
is brought out that there are two kinds 
of accounts: savings accounts and check- 
ing accounts and that a checking account 
is a very convenient and safe way to pay 
bills as no one except the person named 
can cash a check. Fred asks his father 
how the check record is kept and while 
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Fred and his father talk to one another 
in the picture the commentator explains 
that the father is showing Fred the indi- 
vidual check stub record, the bank state- 
ment and cancelled checks. In concluding 
their talk for the evening it is decided that 
Fred will open a savings bank account the 
following day. 

The next morning Fred goes to the 
bank and speaks with the official in charge 
of the new accounts who shows him how 
to make out a deposit ticket (keeping the 
bills and coins separately), how to write 
the name of his uncle’s bank, how to in- 


dorse the check, and the use of the pass- 
book. 

The reason why banks can afford to pay 
interest is explained. Banks will lend 
money to start a business, buy an auto, 
to tide one over an emergency and for 
other purposes. Fred’s father desires a 
loan to build a new home. The bank has 
investigated Mr. Marshall and finds him a 
good risk; he signs an agreement to repay 
the money borrowed and the house is the 
security for the bank until the loan is 
paid back. 

The safe deposit vaults are shown and 
it is brought out that two keys are needed 
to open the box and that the bank has 
one key and the renter one. Government 
bonds, insurance policies, wills and other 
important papers are kept in safe deposit 
boxes. The early closing hours of the 
bank make Fred think it would be great 
to be a banker so Fred is shown the book- 
keeping department where all accounts are 
wore to the penny each day after 

P.M. and Fred is shown the _ bank’s 
ll Le of his father’s account. <A closing 
summary recapitulates the above points. 

The statement of the content of this film 
will indicate that it contains information 
that will be helpful to the average teacher. 
The burden of the presentation is carried 
by the sound track, the closeups of the 
passbook are difficult to see and the light- 
ing of the safe deposit vault could be 
improved. 

Educationally, the tr 
proceed in a straight 
well defined goal. 


not 
any 


satment does 
line toward 


Slide films and Motion Pictures—To Help 
Instructors is the title of a new catalog 
of selected visual teaching aids produced 
and distributed by the School Service De- 
partment of The Jam Handy Organization. 
This booklet lists discussional  slidefilm 
kits, sound slidefilms, and educational 
sound motion pictures for vocational train- 
ing workshop, industrial, and classroom 
use. All subjects have been selected for 
timeliness and adaptability to current 
teaching trends and instructors’ needs. 
Free copies of this new catalog may be 
obtained by writing to The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


According to a recent announcement, 
Coronet instructional films have been made 
available on a rental basis. Rental outlets 
have been selected throughout the United 
States to fill the rental requests of schools, 
study groups or individuals. Information 
about the nearest rental source may be 
obtained by writing to Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


Selected Indexes and Sources of Photo- 
graphic Visual Aids is now available from 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York, and will be sent free on re- 
quest. This list includes the most useful 
indexes of motion pictures, slidefilms, and 
slides available for educational, com- 
mercial, and industrial training purposes. 
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Mrs. Edith O. Wright, of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Opportunity Schools, says: 


“Ten Identic sets were placed in our 
| schools in 1927. These sets, to which 
| many were added, have given splen- 
did service to hundreds and hundreds 
| of students through the years. They've 

certainly withstood hard wear!” 
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Miss N. Mae Sawyer: Send me free literature on Remington Rand’s Identic — | Clip 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY CLASS USES IDENTIC SETS 


learn with IDENTIC 


practice filing sets and teaching methods: [_] Vertical Filing [] Visible Filing 
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Another major educational institution — the University cf Indiana 
—selects Remington Rand Identic practice sets to instruct filing 
students because of these major advantages: 


I. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems, and 
practice materials and problems are identical to those of real 
business; hence they give realistic preparation for any filing 
requirement. 

2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades — often cut- 
ting equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 

3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help 
you in testing, grading and visual instruction. 

Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? Let Identic 

cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct your students 

thoroughly. The coupon below brings you full details without obliga- 





tion, so send it today. 


X 


coupon 
and mail today 


_____ School Be Ser ease “ 
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Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 


Simmons College 


Boston, Massachusetts 


TOWARD IMPROVED CONSUMER-RETAILER UNDERSTANDING 


Teachers of retailing are well aware of 
the increasing need for a better under- 
standing by consumers and retailers of 
each other’s problems if the consumer is 
to be served adequately, and if the retailer 
is to fill properly his function in society. 
The evidence is, however, that not as much 
as would be desired has been done by 
retail educators to aid in bridging the 
gap between these two groups. Usually, 
we find courses for prospective retailers 
in which we discuss “overcoming customer 
objections,” “meeting customer resistance,” 
and the like entirely from the viewpoint 
of retailers. At the same time, the prob- 
lems of the consumer in respect to label- 
ing, adequate sales service, lower costs of 
distribution and so on are considered with- 
out any attempt to present the case for 
the retailers, and in fact may not even be 
taught to retailing students. 

Much more desirable than entirely 
separate courses in “retailing” on the one 
hand and “consumer economics” on the 
other would be an effort to present the 
problems of both together, so that students 
who go into stores will have had some 
background for understanding the needs 
of the consumer, while those students 
who become housewives or go into work 
other than retailing will have some con- 
ception of the retailer’s problems. 


Working Toward Consumer-Retailer 
Cooperation 


A valuable effort in the direction of 
consumer-retailer understanding is being 
carried on by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., with offices at 8 
West 40th Street, New York. This organ- 
ization as described by its managing editor, 
Roger Wolcott, in an article in the 
N, k. D. G. A. Stores* was set up to 
overcome the difficulties of communica- 
tion between retail and consumer groups. 
The Council exists to develop cooperation 
between consumers and retailers—by build- 


ar “The National Consumer-Retailer Council— 
Where Retailer and Consumer Learn Together,” 
Stores, April, 1947, pp. 24 ff. 
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ing a bridge of understanding between 
them. The Council brings retail repre- 
sentatives and consumer representatives 
together so that they may know and under- 
stand one another. It strives to fill the 
gap which has been left by the passing 
of face-to-face contact of the retailer and 
his customer.” 


Mr. Wolcott stresses the fact that con- 
sumer and retailer groups do not by them- 
selves gravitate toward a common meeting 
ground. “When the Council was first 
organized ten years ago, there was much 
criticism and mutual recrimination, very 
little cooperation, between business groups 
and consumer groups. The national organ- 
izations which formed the Council did 
so with considerable skepticism and an 
attitude of watchful waiting. Because of 
unsuccessful experiences in the past, the 
women felt a bit wary of business organ- 
izations. Business tended to look on all 
consumer leaders as ‘Keds.’ ” 


A major accomplishment of the Council 
has been its popularization of the idea of 
“cooperation.” The consumer organiza- 
tions now look on working with retailers 
as an important part of their over-all pro- 
gram. A concrete example of the kinds of 
project the Council undertakes was an all- 
day conference of retailers and State 
clothing specialists of the United States 
Extension Service held in New York early 
this year. Five large firms dealing in 
clothing participated also, discussing the 
problem of how retailers and the clothing 
specialists can cooperate to help farm 
families (and urban families as well) meet 
their clothing needs. 


The Job Done by the N. C. R. C. 


The job done by the Council for the 
retail industry is summed up by Mr. Wol- 
cott as follows: “The Council provides un- 
biased program material on consumption 
and distribution to women’s clubs and to 
high school, college and adult education 
classes. The Council provides an educa- 
tional approach to the understanding of 
legislative issues of mutual interest. The 
Council provides a proved pattern of co- 


operative conferences for retailers and 
consumer or educator groups at the local, 
state, or national level. By virtue of its 
make-up, the Council can do a job in these 
fields which cannot be duplicated. Its 
consumer membership assures an entrée to 
schools and women’s groups unavailable to 
most organizations. In short, the National 
Consumer-Retail Council provides retailing 
with a unique and practical approach to 
public relations.” 


The membership of the Council includes 
these organizations: American Association 
of University Women, American Home 
Economics Association, and National 
Board of the Y.W.C.A., representing the 
consumer, and American Retail Federa- 
tion, National Association of Food Chains, 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
National Retail Furniture Association and 
Retail Credit Institute of America. Asso- 
ciate members are the National Better 
Business Bureau, Illinois Federation of 
Retail Associations, Pennsylvania Retail- 
ers’ Association, Inc., and National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Secretaries. The Council 
seeks the cooperation of manufacturers 
and advertisers through their national asso- 
ciations, and has among its subscribers an 
impressive list of chain and independent 
retail stores. 

The Council is governed by an elected 
Board of Directors, and financed through 
membership dues and voluntary — sub- 
scriptions from individual stores, retail 
associations, consumer organizations, foun- 
dations, advertisers, manufacturers, and 
individuals. 

Of considerable interest to students of 
retailing is the booklet “Why We Need 
to Work Together—A Primer on Con- 
sumer-Retailer Cooperation,” published by 
the Council. Written in simple language 
and illustrated with cartoons, this booklet 
outlines the nature of the job of working 
together and explains what the Council 
does. It explains further what retailers 
and consumers can do. This Primer, as 
well as other Council publications, are well 
worth careful reading by teachers of re- 
tailing who are not already acquainted 
with this material. As explained here, the 
over-all job for retailers and consumers 
is to learn to work together so that: 


“1. The levels of living of American 
consumers can be raised, and so that 

2. We can have a prosperous and stable 
economy in which to do business.” 


The Task for Retail Teachers 


The attainment of these and many sub- 
sidiary goals can be brought closer and 
made much easier through the active co- 
operation of teachers of retailing in keep- 
ing themselves informed of the activities 
of the Council and of the groups affiliated 
with it. This can be done in part through 
reading the NCR News, the periodic news 
bulletin of the Council, which is distributed 
to retailer and consumer members. It 
reports on Council activities and significant 
developments in the field of consumer- 
retailer problems. These goals can be 
reached through incorporating in retailing 
courses materials on the respective prob- 
lems of consumer and retailer so that 
students can have the basic understanding 
they should of the extent to which these 
vital groups must work together. 
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One-Semester Text in Business Law 


ESSENTIALS OF 
AMERICAN 
BUSINESS LAW 


By R. Robert Rosenberg, Ed.D., C.P.A. 


Concise, Representative Text 


Essentials of American Business Law is a concise yet representative 
treatment of business law, just the text for one-semester courses. 
It covers all topics that are of real importance for business and _per- 
sonal use—contracts, negotiable instruments, sales, insurance, bail- 
ments, agency, and so on. 


Stimulates and Holds Student’s Interest 


Essentials of American Business Law is written expressly for the teen- 
ager on the secondary-school level. It presents applications of busi- 
ness law that are practical and meaningful. It is written in easy-to- 
understand language. It is based on a teaching plan that requires 
active thinking and application by the student. 


Review and Testing Program 


Each chapter contains one or more forty-minute timed drills, each 
consisting of four parts for testing purposes. For analysis, discussion, 
and review, a full page of cases and problems follows the text matter 
in each of the thirty-three sections in the book. 


Complete Teacher’s Manual 


The Teacher’s Manual and Key for Essentials of American Business 
Law contains the answer to every question, case, and problem in the 
text. It also indicates important principles in each section for em- 
phasis and offers a suggested weekly time schedule for a one-semester 
course. 


Put life into your one-semester business law classes with Essentials 
of American Business Law. An optional workbook, American Busi- 
ness Law in Action, and a set of objective tests are available for use 
with the text. Write our nearest office. 








Essentials of 
American 
Business Law 


% Stresses everyday personal, social, 


and business applications of law. 


Is_ illustrated throughout’ with 
special drawings that vividly de- 
pict legal situations, 


Is based on a_thought-activating 
teaching plan. 


Avoids involved controversial _is- 
sues that perplex the high school 


student. 


Contains a motivating timed test- 
ing program. 


Is written in simple style and non- 
technical language. 








THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 Boston 16 Dallas 1 Toronto 5 London W.C.1 
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The organizing, financing, staffing, hous- 
ing, and managing of any business, indus- 
trial, educational, or government enterprise 
depend to a great extent on the accuracy 
with which records are made, the manner 
in which they are organized and kept, and 
the soundness with which they are inter- 
pret ted. 

Detailed plans and specifications must 
be written in concise words and accurate 
figures. Contracts must be prepared and 
agreements confirmed. Invoices must be 
checked against orders of merchandise. 
Accounts with creditors and accounts with 
customers must be kept up to date and 
constantly available to all concerned. 
Records of sales must be made, and every 
sales check or cash register slip must be 
audited. 

\ccounts of merchandise on hand, added 
to, and sold must be kept and checked 
against physical inventories at regular in- 
tervals. Budgets must be prepared, cash 
received and disbursed, tax returns filed, 
bank accounts handled, insurance kept in 
force, loans secured, and bills discounted. 
An endless stream of well-kept records 
and effective reports must flow smoothly 
and constantly. 

The businessman of today must have 
statistics on every detail of his business. 
He must know how all business costs are 
distributed, which transactions or products 
yield the greatest profits, and which the 
least. He must find out who his customers 
are, how and when they buy, and which 
advertising media most effectively reach 
those customers. Adequate records and 
efficient office operation are indispensable 
in the production and distribution of goods 
and services. 


Variety of Occupations in Office Work 


‘There is a great spread of work in 
offices. The work is done on all levels of 
service and ranges from simple processes 
to complex relationships. For example, 
there are at least the following levels of 
service: 

Professional, subprofessional, or su- 
pervisory—the classification depending 
mainly on the type and level of work done. 
In these groups, for example, are the posi- 
tions of accountant, auditor, court reporter, 
Statistician, credit manager, comptroller, 
personnel director, purchasing agent, and 
— manager. 

. Those requiring a relatively high 
Pi gree of specialized information and skill. 
In this group, for example, are the jobs 
of bookkeeper, stenographer, office secre- 
por typist, file clerk, statistical clerk, and 
sale ulating machine operator. 

c. Those requiring a minimum of spe- 
cialized training. Examples of jobs in 
this group are those of stock clerk, 


cashier, messenger, receptionist, and tele- 
phone operator. 
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TRAINING FOR OFFICE OCCU 


Number of Office Workers Employed 


Of a total working force of a little 
more than 45 million persons (except 
those employed on public emergency work) 
in 1939, nearly 5 million, or approximately 
11 per cent, were engaged in office work 
for which the schools offer training. 

Office workers comprise a sizeable pro- 
portion of employees in nearly all business 
establishments, industries, and other fields 
of employment. They are perhaps most 
numerous, however, in retail, wholesale, 
and service establishments. In 1939 ap- 
proximately 22 per cent of all wholesale 
employees, nearly 10 per cent of all retail 
employees, and 50 per cent of all workers 
employed in public service agencies, and in 
such commercial services as real estate, 
insurance, advertising, and banking, were 
office workers. Of 362,000 hotel employees, 
for example, more than 50,000, or ap- 
proximately 14 per cent, were doing office 
work. 

That the total number of office workers 
has increased greatly during the past few 
years is very well known, and, according 
to various estimates, the ratio of office 
workers to workers in other fields of 
employment has likewise increased. 


Status of Office Training 


Statistical data on student and teacher 
personnel in office training classes through- 
out the country are extremely sketchy and 
incomplete. It is known, however, that 
(1) office training is offered in at least 
15,000 high schools and about 1,200 pri- 
vate (proprietary) business schools; (2) 
nearly two million high school students— 
in many schools from 50 to 60 per cent of 
the enrollment—are taking one or more 
office training classes; (3) at least 40,000 
office training teachers are employed in 
the public high schools alone; (4) few 
personnel (student and teacher) data are 
available on office training offered in col- 
leges and universities, vocational schools 
and institutes, and training departments of 
business and government organizations ; 
(5) office training in the public schools is 
supported, for the most part, by state and 
local funds and by tuition fees. 


Groups Served by Training Offered 


Office training in most communities is 
limited to unemployed in-school youth, is 
principally of a preemployment nature, and 
has as its primary objective the prepara- 
tion of potential workers for initial em- 
ployment. 

Although there is a grow ing recognition 
of the need for cooperative part-time office 
training, such training has not been ex- 
tensively developed on either the high- 
school or the postgraduate level. 

Evening classes in office training, wher- 
ever offered, often are a duplication, both 
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in content and objective, of those offered 
in the regular all-day school and usually 
are supported by tuition. Only in a few 
schools has adult extension training been 
organized to meet the training needs of 
employed office workers. 


Instructional Content 


Office training in schools and colleges 
usually is not based on employment oppor- 
tunities. Instructional content often is not 
determined by job analysis, nor are teach- 
ing and lez urning standards based on per- 
formance requirements of the type of job 
for which the student presumably is being 
trained. All too often the teaching ob- 
jective is that of completing a textbook 
instead of preparing students for office 
occupations available to them. 


Teacher Qualifications 


Although school officials, business em- 
ployers, and teachers are now recognizing 
the need for wage-earning business experi- 
ence as a part of the preparation and in- 
service training of business teachers, very 
few state departments of education or local 
school boards require business experience 
as a qualification for teaching office train- 
ing courses. The major emphasis on 
teacher qualifications in the office training 
phase of business education is being placed 
on technical and professional preparation 
and on the acquisition of college degrees, 
with minor consideration given to wage- 
earning business experience. 

Undoubtedly, some of the weaknesses 
observed in office training as now organ- 
ized and administered in the schools can 
be attributed, in part, at least, either to 
the lack of work experience on the part of 
many business teachers, or to the fact that 
many teachers do not maintain continuous 
first-hand contact with employment re- 
quirements of business. 


Professional Leadership 


Only a few states and a negligible num- 
ber of local school systems employ a 
supervisor of business education who is 
responsible for training in both the office 
and the distributive occupations. In other 
states, and in many local schools, the 
supervisor is responsible for training in 
only the distributive occupations. 

Many of the limitations and deficiencies 
of office training, previously indicated, are 
attributed in part to the absence of (1) 
adequate state and local supervision, and 
(2) effective leadership and guidance from 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

The importance of office work, the 
large number of office workers employed, 
the necessity for their being well trained, 
and the limitations of existing training 


(Continued on next page) 
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programs indicate both the responsibility 
and the opportunity of the schools to 
develop adequate training for the office 
occupations. This calls for effective lead- 
ership on a local, state, and national basis. 


Possible Trends in Office Training 


1. Better understanding of employment 
requirements, training standards, and 
teaching methods. 


2. Emphasis not only on the development 
of specialized knowledges and skills, but 
also on occupational intelligence with re- 
spect to human relations, group responsi- 
bility, and opportunities for advancement. 

3. Office training programs so organized 
and administered that at the conclusion of 
the individual’s training period, he will 
have obtained (a) satisfactory employ- 
ment, (b) job promotion, or (c) definite 
improvement in job knowledges, skills, and 
attitudes. 


4. Supervisory training for department 
heads, junior executives, and managers in 
(a) how to teach employees on the job 
(b) how to handle job relations problems, 
(c) how to conduct group conferences, 
and (d) how to simplify job operations 
and improve job practices, — 

Ds State and local supervision for all 
phases of business education, including 
training for the office occupations, ° 
6. An unyielding demand from indi- 
viduals and professional groups for ex- 
pansion and improvement of the services 
of the U. S. Office of Education with rela- 
tion to business education. ; 


Major Needs in Office Training 


i; A definite and systematic plan of en- 
couraging state and local boards of edu- 
cation to employ qualified supervisors who 
have responsibilities for all phases of busi- 
ness education. , 


2. A positive program of helping state 
boards of education and teacher-training 
institutions develop teacher-training pro- 
a which require and provide (a) 
road general education, (b) vocational 
and related technical courses, (c) wage 
earning experience in the occupation for 
which the training is given, and (d) con- 
tinuous first-hand contact with employment 
requirements of business. ; 


3. Further development of cooperative 
working relations with professional, trade 
and office management associations: in- 
cluding contacts with associations with 
which the Office has not worked. _ 


4 Establishment of a cooperative work- 
ing relationship with government agencies 
that can make definite contribution to the 
development of office training programs. 


5. Initiation, in cooperation with state 
boards of education, of a series of state 
conferences dealing with business educa- 
tion (office training and distributive train- 
ing) problems of the state in which the 
conference is held. These conferences 
— se eetonsicd in by representative 

y people invited by the state depart- 
ment of education. 

6. Planning and putting into effect a 
well-rounded program of professional pub- 
lications which would deal with various 
phases of office training. 
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¢ ¢ ¢ PEPPY PARAGRAPHS ¢ *¢ ¢ 


by Philip S, Pepe 
College of the City of New York 


New York, N. Y. 





It was with considerable interest that 
we read recently of the gentleman_ from 
Providence, Rhode Island, George Coffey, 
who invented a typewriter that talks back. 
The inventor, a machinist by vocation, 
home tinkerer by avocation, devised his 
“Typovox” machine by putting together, 
among other things, an ordinary type- 
writer, a 1903 talking machine, and 112 
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parts from an old Model T Ford. This 
composite brings about the following phe- 
nomenon. As the operator strikes the 
keys of the typewriter, the machine 
promptly announces the keys struck: “A, 
T, W, space bar, semicolon.” 

We think this is fine as far as it 
goes, but should like to encourage Mr. 
Coffey to make further refinements on the 
machine whereby it would offer comments 
of inestimable instructional value; for 
example, “Tsk, tsk, Johnny . . . where did 
you ever learn to strike the “B” with your 
left thumb!” 

¢- ¢ 

The president of Marshall Field & Co., 
Hughston McBain, naturally likes to know 
everything about everything that is going 
on in his organization. Each morning, he 
brushes aside the bothersome little respon- 
sibilities that come with the title of presi- 
dent and personally opens and reads 30 
letters from the company’s morning mail. 
These usually include complaints, orders, 
inquiries, correspondence with suppliers, 
etc., giving Mr. McBain an excellent cross 
section of the business. 

5 5 a4 


Election officials of the city of Yonkers, 
New York, are still wondering how a 
typewritten ballot got into a ballot box. 
It was discovered in the course of a spe- 
cial count of ballots cast in the 1945 city 
election. 

5 aa 5 


During the preparation of a report for 
the American Management Association, 
office salaries of clerical workers were 
compared for 1941 and 1947 in a score of 
firms. It was found that they had been 
increased from 17144% to 100%, with an 
average of 43%. Yet, it was reported, 
these increases have not raised the quan- 
tity or quality of applicants for office jobs. 
Many of the applicants, the office execu- 
tives claimed, were not even fitted to be 
taught office work on the job. The con- 
clusion drawn was that there seems to be 
a let-down in schooling, that schooling is 
proving deficient in meeting the demands 
set for office beginners. 

Do readers of THE JoURNAL have an 
opinion to express on this subject? 


A Michigan school teacher, who had 
received a ticket in San Francisco for 
making a left turn from the wrong lane, 
decided to try her persuasive powers on 
the traffic judge by correspondence. She 
and the two women friends who had been 
riding with her promised to obey the 
San Francisco traffic rules the next time 
they visited that city, and each wrote 25 











times, “I will turn from the correct lane.” 
The teacher received a ten-day suspended 
sentence. 

That’s a pushover assignment if we ever 
saw one—that is, assuming the lady driver 
was a shorthand teacher. 


¢- ¢ ¢ 


Despite the fact that he was blind during 
the last 54 years of his life, Frank O. 
Edgecomb, who died this summer at age 
83, published a string of Nebraska news- 
papers. During one period, he published 
9 of the newspapers of that state; he was 
also president of the National Editorial 
Association. Mr. Edgecomb did his writ- 
ing on a typewriter especially built for 
him, and he had his newspapers read to 
him by an employee. 


- > > 


The writer made it a practice this sum- 
mer, when he had the opportunity of meet- 
ing with many summer-session teacher 
groups, never to let a good suggestion get 
away. This one is from Dr. J. Marshall 
Hanna, who heads the Department of 
Business Education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Why shouldn't all school and 
public libraries be equipped with a noise- 
less typewriter so that teachers, students, 
and others using reference books may type 
excerpts and other material right in the 
library? 

¢- ¢ + 


Gabriel, the literary-agent hero of the 
book, “Let Me Do the Talking,” by Rich- 
ard Mealand, has a most unique and time- 
saving way of dictating letters to his sec- 
retary, Sara. Gabriel is speaking: 

“Okay, here we go. Dear Ben. It was 
a pleasant surprise—underline ‘was’—to 
meet you again after these many months. 
Of course, you must understand—scribble, 
scribble, scribble, you know, Sara, give 
him the thing about how busy we are 
today and the demands on my time, scrib- 
ble, scribble. . . .” 

We thought we would bring a sample of 
Gabriel’s dictating style to your attention, 
in case you should like to tax the initia- 
tive of your secretarial students, scribble, 
scribble, scribble. 
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There is a direct way to obtain the 
best shorthand training for your 
students. TEACH THOMAS NA- 
TURAL SHORTHAND! 


This system is simple and direct 
because it provides a STANDARD 
WRITING PATTERN. This pattern, 
found only in the Thomas System, 
enables students to readily write all 
words, including the new or unfa- 
miliar, thus developing confident 
shorthand writers from the begin- 
ning of the course. Confidence 
grows naturally and rapidly as stu- 
dents experience the ease of apply- 
ing the dependable, one-way writ- 
ing principle. 


What is this amazingly simple, 
one-way STANDARD WRITING 
PATTERN? It is a fixed formula ap- 
plied to sound sequences by observ- 
ing four easy rules. 


1. Write the first consonant sound 
of the word. 


2. Indicate 
vowel. 


3. Write the remaining conson- 
ants heard and omit the medial 
vowels. 


4. Indicate with short, straight 
lines definitely sounded beginning 
vowels and ending vowels in words 
of more than one syllable. 


Examples of the application of 
STANDARD WRITING PATTERN — 


Word 


lay la 
late lat 
later latr 
lateral latri 
laborer labrr 
material matrl 
infinite infnt 
gondola gondla 
ukelele ukelle 


the next following 


In Thomas you write 


The line of Thomas Shorthand texts and supple- 





Write today for de- 
tails about the as- 
toundingly simple, 
FREE, HOME 
STUDY COURSE 


for teachers, 











ployability. 


mentary books is your line of least resistance in 
maintaining the student's interest and attention 
from the start and throughout the course. 





Since this series of streamlined texts is being en- 
thusiastically adopted by schools throughout the 
country, we suggest that you likewise investigate 
its merits. Write today for descriptive price list, 
form TNS-3. Remember that the Thomas Shorthand 
line is your line of least resistance in helping stu- 
dents achieve peak proficiency and increased em- 


> PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 





Swweys Show You Can Now Effect r 
IMMEDIATE IMPROVEMENT j 
IN TYPING CLASS WORK 
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Hartnett Adjustable = - 
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Research studies have disclosed that : —_ | per 
70%, of typing students, using normal a | ? th 
classroom desks, are handicapped by the 1] sig! 
fact that their typewriters are too high ~ oa 
or too low. Now the urgent need for a apt 
desk, which can be quickly adjusted by | | if oe 
every student who has to use it, has been : . Q d 
met. | Ag 
The Hartnett adjustable typing desk | - 
meets this need. It is designed for all oth 
students: the 30°, who do not need desk : % 
adjustment, as well as for the 70% who ’ - 
do. In the case of the latter, surveys show ae 
that improvement is immediate, having te 
marked effect on general classroom work. ~ 
The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is a rugged piece Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches os 
of school furniture, made of oak. It has a shelf for books. closer than with commonly used 26-inch desks. I 
It is 30 inches high, 20 inches wide, and 36 inches long. Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to of 
A simple, patented device, located below the well as 30 inches. oll anc 
shown in the illustration, enables the student easily to a - ee ee ee ee ee 
. : . : students. sot 
oltre nadgaiuae to any height from 26 to 30 inches Gives a business-office atmosphere to the class a 
room. sa) 

Here are some of the features which this advance-type Only the typewriter is raised or lowered: the desl bon 
desk offers: remains uniform. He 
aes 

em 

* Increases efficiency and typing speed. Hammond D esk Co. a 
* More comfort; better posture: less fatigue. 5428 HOHMAN AVE., HAMMOND, IND. _ 





MAIL COUPON 
FOR FULL 
INFORMATION 


CHECK HERE 
[] Complete information 
about model shown. 


Please send me descriptive literature about Hartnett | [1 Descriptive circular about 
other models. 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 
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typing desks, as checked at right. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





LEADERSHIP 


The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, aware that satisfactory personnel 
relationships are the foundation of good 
business, used the July Forum to discuss 
the problems of human _ relations and 
supervision. Suggestions for a happy solu- 
tion to either of these problems is worth 
consideration. 


The springboard from which Mr. Harry 
L. Wylie, Pure Oil Company, made his 
talk was a quotation Mr. Alvin E. Dodd, 
president of the American Management 
Association, had made in the Management 
News: “The most dynamic element that 
management deals with is its people; any 
personnel job, no matter how low in the 
organization scale, is essentially a creative 
one, requiring the highest type of fore- 
sight and imagination. Yet one sees re- 
flected in the attitudes of many industrial 
relation executives something that almost 
approaches an anxiety to conform to a 
pattern—a pattern dictated by majority 
custom.” 


Mr. Wylie contends that there can be no 
“pattern of action’—“leaders must dare to 
be different in solving their human rela- 
tions problems; no pattern can be 
developed which will serve as a guide to 
others .. . leadership is an attitude, not a 
technique.” As it is practically impossible 
to analyze and classify a “state of mind,” 
an attitude, it is extremely difficult to 
analyze leadership. 


The attitudes deplored by Mr. Wylie 
(and his suggestions for improvement) 
are stated here: 


(1) Labor turnover should be controlled 
and cases of “malcontent” salvaged. 


In his opinion this is not characteristic 
of good supervision. It is more important 
to learn to “deal impartially, realistically 
and honestly with ‘human relations’ prob- 
lems.” Labor turnover resulting from an 
attempt to remedy undesirable situations 
can be a healthy policy for a company to 
practice. “Discontent can be investigated,” 
says Mr. Wylie, “and generally corrected. 
‘Malcontent’ is a disease that has no per- 
manent cure except through turnover.” 
He believes good management will en- 
deavor to rid itself of those misplaced 
employees who might be classified as “dead 
timber—employees who are mentally and 
emotionally out of tune with their environ- 
ment, who will ultimately contaminate 
their associates.” 


(2) Raises should be granted on a gen- 
eral basis without respect to real merit. 


Mr. Wylie becomes almost vehement 
as he proposes that an attitude be de- 
veloped where “credit will be given where 
it is due... inefficiency and lackadaisical 
attitudes are not condoned just because an 
employee has been on the payroll 10, 20, or 
30 years. There is an obligation to em- 
plovees to create job security, but no obli- 
Sation to perpetuate errors in supervision 

nothing discourages a conscientious 
employee more than to see another em- 
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IN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


ployee ‘getting by with murder!’ without 
apparent retribution. Supervisory effec- 
tiveness will be greatly improved when 
all employees know that they shall be dealt 
with fairly, based on their just desserts.” 


(3) Disappearance of discipline in_ the 
office is evidence of good management. 


In restoring discipline to the office, Mr. 
Wylie pleads that the pace be set from 
the top down. “When leaders are careless 
about ‘attention to details’ the employees 
also will be careless . .. give the impres- 
sion that the best is expected—people will 
generally rise as high as the expectations 
that others have for them. Accept sloppy 
work because it’s impossible to get any- 
thing better and the work will continue to 
be sloppy—carelessness is also an attitude 
. .. Be definite in decisions and actions— 
be confident . . . the weak supervisor has 
three defenses against immediate personal 
decision and action: (a) referral to an- 
other executive with the shifting of re- 
sponsibility; (b) delay to another time be- 
cause of the rush of present business—the 
‘see me next week’ technique; (c) dele- 
gation and training—best recognized by the 
repeated use of the phrase ‘use your own 
judgment.’ Define areas of responsibility 
and authority of executive personnel. 
Avoid the situation of spending so much 
time looking backward in defense from 
attack that there is no time to look for- 
ward.” 


Another departure from the prevailing 
supervisory pattern is the proposal that 
while past service and productivity at the 
work level should be considerations in the 
selection of supervisory personnel, emo- 
tional and mental qualifications are equally 
important. Poor leadership will result 
without the emotional stability and intelli- 
gence to carry on the job. 


In conclusion, Mr. Wylie briefly stated 
the suggestions for guiding the conduct 
of supervisory personnel in the Air Service 
Command, as a check list for manage- 
ment : 


(1) Do not censure in anger, haste, or 
in public. 

(2) Give orders concisely and definitely. 

(3) Always use courtesy in all contacts. 

(4) Listen to complaints, suggestions, 
and grievances completely before giving an 
opinion. 

(5) Never make promises which cannot 
be fulfilled. 

(6) Do not pass the buck. 

(7) Deal openly, honestly and 
with all employees. 

(8) Give credit for good work—use 
praise. 

(9) Keep employees as fully informed 
as possible, and eliminate rumors. 

(10) Develop a sense of humor. 

(11) Welcome all new employees. 

(12) Show an interest in employees. 

(13) Be available as much as possible. 

(14) Lead, do not boss, 


fairly 
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SHEAFFER PENS 


tr GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


1S SHORTHAND YOUR BUSINESS? 


Here at last is the new Sheaffer's 
Gregg Shorthand Pen with the 
extra-smooth, super-fine point 
designed for Gregg Shorthand 
by The Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany, one of the world's 
heading pen manufacturers. 
The Gregg Shorthand Pen 
rates A-|-2-and 3 with 
people of the business 























world, students and 

teachers alike, be- types of 
cause of the fea- paper. In de- 
ther-like touch re- signing the 
quired to make Gregg Shorthand 


lasting and 
clearly fegible 
notes on all 


Pen, Sheaffer em- 
bodtfed many of the 
fine points of the 
more expensive pens, 
keeping In mind werlt- 
Ing comfor? and ease. 
Thus, no more stiff fin- 
gers after a shorthand 
session. Pen also avaliable 
with accountants polnt. 
Priced at $3.50. Order yours 
today. I not satisfied, return 
In ten days and your money wil 
be refunded. Agents wanted. 


THE PEN SHOP 
50 THE ARCADE CLEVELAND 14, O. 
OHIO'S LARGEST PEN STORE 

















Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 5 to August 13, 1948 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice, Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and typewriting, 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada, 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S$.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M.A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2, Illinois 














ACHIEVEMENT and MEMBERSHIP 





S0* IN STOCK READY 
FOR DELIVERY 


58 Typing pins 30 to 90 words, short- 
hand pins 60 to 150 words, com- 
mercial club, three editor and staff 
pins with 13 titles, haekesball, drama, 
football, traek, student couneil, li- 
brary, art, larguage, year guards. 

SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 

Commercial Award Pin Company 

608 So. Dearborn, Chicago, Hi. 
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A.V.A. Business Education Section 


The Program Committee under the 
direction of Dr. William R. Blackler, As- 
sistant State Supervisor, Bureau of Busi- 
ness ee California State Depart- 
ment of Education, is Organizing a most 
interesting program for the Business Edu- 
cation Section of the meeting of the 
American Vocational Association which 
will be held in Los Angeles on December 
16-18 of this year. The theme of the 
meeting will be “What's New in Business 
Education.” 

On Monday, December 15, the State 
Supervisors of Distributive Education will 
meet at 2.30 P.M. 

On Tuesday, December 16, the program 
will consist of the symposium explaining 
the organization and setup of the Los 
Angeles Merchandising Training Institute. 
This will be followed by a symposium on 
labor relations in business. Outstanding 
workers in labor relations, including man- 
agement and labor, have been invited to 
participate in this symposium, 


Section I, Tuesday afternoon, December 
16, will be for teachers and supervisors 
of general business and office occupations. 
The theme of this meeting will be “The 
Communications Phase of Business.” 
Demonstrations and explanations of vari- 
ous types of recording machines, both 
voice and manual, will be explained, illus- 
trated, and demonstrated. 


Decem- 
supervisors of dis- 


Section II, Tuesday afternoon, 
ber 16, will be for 
tributive education. At this round table 
meeting, each state has been requested to 
report on recent developments in distribu- 
tive education. States will be asked to 
prepare for distribution at the meeting 
digests of new programs. A general dis- 
cussion will follow these reports. 


Wednesday, December 17, will be given 
over to field visits. A planned visit to 
Sears Roebuck Mail Order Department 
has been organized. A luncheon meeting 
at the Hotel Alexandria on Wednesday 
will honor certain business groups who 
have contributed to the program of busi- 
ness education. 


On Thursday morning, December 18, a 
section meeting for general business and 
office teachers and supervisors will be 
devoted to a symposium on “What’s New 
in Business Education.” 


Section II for the distributive teachers 
and supervisors will stress audio-visual 
materials in occupational training. Show- 
ings and demonstrations of recent train- 
ing films will be the major part of this 
program. 

From 10:30 A.M. to 12:00 on Thursday, 
December 18, there will be a general 
meeting of the Business Education Section 
at which time two outstanding speakers 
on business education will discuss phases 
of the topic, “What’s Ahead for Business 
Education.” 


Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief, Bureau of 
Business Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, is the vice-presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Associ- 
ation, representing business education and 
will have general charge of the Business 
Education Section meeting. 
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President George A. Spaulding, Bryant 
and Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 
New York, has announced that the 
theme of the Fifth Annual Convention 
of the National Council of Business 
Schools will be “Unity in the Private 
Business School Field.”” The convention 
dates are November 27-29 and all meet- 
ings will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Executive Committee and Board Meet- 
ings are scheduled for the entire day of 
Thursday, November 27. Because of 
recent Veteran Administration rulings, 
there will be a preconvention meeting 
on Thanksgiving evening, November 27, 
of private business schools which operate 
on the semester plan. Steps will be taken 
at that time looking toward the creation 
within the Council of a group of Colle- 
giate Schools of Business so that their 
semester hour credits might be readily 
acceptable by colleges, universities and 
other academic agencies. 

High ranking Washington officials 
from the UV. S. Civil Service Commission, 
the Veterans Administration and the Of- 
fice of Education have tentatively ac- 
cepted places on the program, as well as 
the chairman of NOMA’s National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests, and a representa- 
tive of an outstanding insurance com- 
pany who will discuss problems relating 
to Pension Retiring Plans suitable for 
the private business school field. Elmer 
Wheeler of Dallas, Texas, well known 
after-dinner speaker, will address the 
annual dinner session on Friday evening. 

The American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges Annual Conference will 
begin with a breakfast session on Satur- 
day morning. Two post-convention 
conferences are also scheduled in con- 
nection with this convention. They are 
the schools offering the Dale Carnegie 
Course, which meet for luncheon on 
Saturday, with an afternoon session fol- 
lowing; and the schools offering the 
American Accountants Training Associa- 
tion courses, which will have their annual 
“set together” Dinner on Saturday eve- 
ning, November 29. 


NOMA, Worcester Chapter, 
Holds Study Sessions 


National Office Management Associa- 
tion, Worcester Chapter has made a 
practically verbatim report of the five 
sessions of their study group held late 
in 1946. This material was organized by 
Lillian E. Robinson, Secretary of the 
Worcester Education Committee. 

It is a good sample for other chapters 
and shows a splendid program of co- 
operation between the schools and the 
office managers of this community. The 
bulletin is enlightening for also showing 
the incomplete information that schools 
have about business problems and that 
businessmen have of school problems. 
Summary reports are often so completely 
doctored up as a rule that they fail to 
give the details of actual discussion. 
This bulletin does make this contribu- 
tion. 


N.A.A.C.S. Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools will be held in St. Louis at the 
Hotel Jefferson on December 29th, 
part of a three-day program of the joi 
NAACS-NBTA meeting. 

An informal Registration Breakfast 
will be the first event for Monday, Dec« 
ber 29th. President Sanford L. Fisher of 
The Fisher School in Boston will issue 
the call to order at 9:30. The morning 
program will be concerned with “Visual 
Aids and Classroom Practices” ie the 
direction of M. O. Kirkpatrick of King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, and Charles F. Walker of North- 
western School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon. A luncheon meeting will be 
addressed by Dr. Robert James Botkin, 
noted author and analyst from Denver, 
Colorado. 

A discussion of “Standards of Per- 
formance” will feature the Monday 
afternoon program. J. G. Roof, president 
of Penn Commercial College, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania will be the chairman, 
with Dr. Frank Dame, educational di- 
rector of NOMA, as the speaker. The 
program on “Guidance and Testing” 
will be under the direction of O. M. 
Correll of the Minnesota School of Busi- 
ness, Minneapolis, Minnesota with W. 
H. Ziegler as the speaker. The annual 
business meeting of the NAACS will be 
held Monday afternoon. 

On Tuesday evening the annual ban- 
quet will be addressed by Jeff H. Wil- 
liams of Chickasha, Oklahoma, well- 
known attorney and speaker. 

Reservations should be made directly 
with the Hotel Jefferson. St. Louis. It 
has been announced that the entire 
NAACS program will be open to all 
private and public business school edu- 
cators. 

« 


NABTTI Convention 


The time and place for the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Business Teacher- Training Institutions 
have been announced by Mrs. Margaret 

Ely, pres sident of the group. The time 
—February 20 and 21, 1948; place—Hotel 
Claridge, Atlantic City, Neds 

Complete information about the pro- 

gram will appear in later issues of this 


magazine. 
e 


New D.P.E, Chapter 


Delta Pi Epsilon has added a chapter 
at the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, national 
president of the honorary graduate 
fraternity for men and women in busi- 
ness education, installed the charter 
members and was aided by Dr. Rowena 
Wellman, Women’s College, University 
of North Carolina. Professor John 
Moorman of the University of Florida 
was elected faculty sponsor and Hugh 
C. Maxwell, Jr., was chosen president 
of the chapter. Dean Walter J. Matherly, 
of the School of Business Administra- 
tion of the University of Florida, was 
guest speaker at a dinner given by the 
initiates immediately following the cere- 
monies. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Southern Association Fall Meeting 


The theme of this year’s fall meeting 
of the Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation is to be “Business Education Looks 
Ahead.” The meetings are scheduled for 
November 27, 28 and 29 at Andrew John- 
son Llotel, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Lelah Brownfield, Alabama _ College, 
Montevallo, first vice-president of the as- 
sociation, will preside at the Fellowship 
Dinner on the opening night. The speaker 
for this meeting will be E. E. Patton, 
president of Draughon’s Business School, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. His subject will be 
“American Citizenship: What It Means.” 

Cc. C. Steed, Elizabethton School of 
Business, Elizabethton, Tennessee, second 
vice-president of the association, will be in 
charge of the first general session on Fri- 
day morning. He will introduce the fol- 
lowing speakers: Dr. T. W. Glocker, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; A. B. P. Liles, Smith-Hughes 
Vocational School, Atlanta, Georgia ; Theo- 
dore Woodward, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Dr. Paul A. Carlson, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, and Dr. Frank Dame, N.O.M.A. 

President Lloyd E. Baugham, Roosevelt 
Hieh School, Atlanta, Georgia, will pre- 
side at the annual banquet on Friday 
evening. J. Murray Hill, president of 
3owling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, will be the 
toastmaster. The banquet speaker will be 
the Honorable Jim McCord, Governor of 
Tennessee, who will speak on “Tennessee’s 
Educational Program,” 

Programs are being planned for teachers 
in the following groups: College and uni- 


o 


versity, public schools, junior college, and 
private business schools. Special programs 
for teachers of secretarial subjects, dis- 
tributive education and bookkeeping are 
also being planned. 

On Saturday morning Clyde W. Hum- 
phrey, Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, will be chairman at 
a meeting devoted to a discussion of serv- 
ices available to business education from 
federal government agencies. 


Other Meetings During 
Southern Association Convention 


As has been the custom for many years, 
various groups have scheduled break- 
fast and luncheon meetings at the time 
of the convention of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. Among the meetings 
arranged thus tar are: 

The University of Kentucky luncheon 
is scheduled for Friday, November 28, at 
12:30 p.m. ‘Tickets may be obtained at 
the registration desk. ‘The place for the 
luncheon will be announced later. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity will hold a luncheon meeting on 
Friday, November 28, at 12 noon at the 
Andrew Johnson Hotel. All present and 
former students of Teachers College and 
their friends are invited. Persons wish- 
ing to attend should leave reservations 
at the reservation desk in care of Thelma 
M. Potter. 

A Peabody College for Teachers 
breakfast has been scheduled for Friday, 
November 28, at 7:45 a.m. The place is 
to be announced later and tickets may 
be obtained at the registration desk. 





Southwestern Private Schools Meeting 


On the last day of October and the first 
day of November the members of the 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools 
Association will gather at Hotel Mayo, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, with members of the 
Mid-Western Business Schools Associa- 
tion as their guests. The first morning 
will be given over to registrations, a busi- 
ness meeting, a symposium on the three 
major problems of private business schools, 
and a talk by Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Council of 
Business Schools. The luncheon on that 
day is to honor the members of the Mid- 
Western Association. 

In the afternoon there will be a friendly 
debate on the amalgamation of the South- 
western and Mid-Western associations. 
This debate will be followed by a meeting 
at which the speakers will be: T. W. 
Wauchope, St. Louis, Missouri; Percy 
Whiting, Dale Carnegie & Co., New York 
City; Clyde Blanchard, The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City, and 
J. F. Sherwood, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The first event on the Saturday morn- 
ing program will be an Oklahoma Associa- 
tion of Business Schools breakfast. The 
Saturday morning meeting speakers are: 
Ray Baxandall, Dean W. Geer Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin; Oakah Jones, chairman 
of the Board of Directors of N. O. M. A,, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, and McKee Fisk, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 
City. Dr. Charles Reigner, of the H. M. 
Rowe Company, Baltimore, will have 
“Glorifying Business School Education” 
as his subject for the luncheon address. 
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Wasting in Value Due to Passing of Time 


| THIS IS ONE OF 60 PICTOGRAPHS THAT DRAMATIC. 
ALLY EMPHASIZE VITAL BOOKKEEPING TRUTHS IN 








SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 





TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Applied 
Bookkeeping 


COLLEGE EDITION 


The text also includes illustrations of actual stand- 
ard forms, numerous charts and diagrams. @ This 
new text employing remarkable visual education 
aidsis now being used in schools throughout the United States. Students are learning book- 
keeping in a new, fresh, appealing way. A new enthusiasm for the subject is evident. @ Up- 
to-date basic coverage of current income-tax withholding procedure is included, as well as such 
important social security and payroll provisions as: Federal Old-Age Benefits, Federal and State 
Unemployment Compensation, Workmen's Compensation Insurance, and Federal Wage and 
Hour Law. @ The complete course consists of the textbook, a workbook of exercises, and a 
complete practice set composed of actual standard forms exactly like the bookkeeping records 
used in business and industry. This Pathfinder course requires approximately 150 student hours. 


THE NEW APPLIED BOOKKEEPING COLLEGE EDITION IS NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Write Now for your Evaluation Set 
Charles R.Hadley Gompany - pathfinders 


PUBLISHERS OF ACCOUNTING TEXTBOOKS AND PRACTICE SETS 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF BUSINESS FORMS AND SYSTEMS 


330 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. - 342 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 


PORTLAND 
ATLANTA 
SEATTLE 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE Repernet ie Tee) LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


E. O. Fenton, President 


The Schools 


OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 





Where Futures Are Formed 


High Grade Business Training 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE Courses Accredited and Approved 


W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr 





Chillicothe, Missouri 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE DRAUGHON BUSINESS COLLEGE Established 1900 
OF COMMERCE Winston-Salem, North Carolina Geo. A. Meadows, B. Accts., Pres. 
Davenport, lowa A School With o College Atmosphere MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 
S. D. Fenton, Director Accredited by the National Association of C Ss Naked ti Of 
Accredited Commercial Schools eee re ye j hed Subse xd 
The Training and Employment Center of the Member of the N. C. Association of Machines end Related Subjects 
Tri-Cities Business Schools, Inc. Majestic Building, Shreveport, Louisiana 











The Pacific Northwest’s 
Outstanding Business School 





A Select School 
In San Antonio and the Great Southwest— offering 
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BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


OF MILWAUKEE 
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770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
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Specialized Professional Training For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
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Ben H. Henthorn, President Established 1900 
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Artyping Contest 


Julius Nelson, founder and sponsor of 
the annual Artistic Typing Contest, has an- 
nounced the rules for the tenth annual 
event 

The designs may be of any size and type 
and contestants may use any color of rib- 
bon or carbon. The closing date has been 
set as April 15, 1948. Further informa- 
tion about the contest may be obtained 
from Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland. 

Winning entries have been pictured in 
this magazine and some of the entries in 
this year’s contest will appear in later 
issues of THE JOURNAL. 

* 


Richmond NOMA Chapter 
Studies Clerical Workers 


The Richmond, Virginia chapter of the 
National Office Management Association 
has made a study of “Supply and De- 
mand of Clerical Workers in Richmond.” 
In regard to the long run supply and de- 
mand, it states: : 

“It is estimated that the normal replace- 
ment of stenographers, typists and book- 
keepers in Richmond, due to death, retire- 
ment, and other causes, is a minimum of 
578 per year. During the period 1939-41, 
an average of 506 students were enrolled 
in advanced courses of this type in the 
two senior high schools of Richmond; 
but only 291 were enrolled on the aver- 
age during the period 1945-47. In addi- 
tion, there is a normal demand for many 
other clerical workers where some knowl- 
edge of these subjects is an important 
secondary consideration. Thus it is clear 
that an insufficient number of students 
are receiving commercial training in the 
public schools of Richmond to meet the 
normal replacement demand in the com- 
munity. 

e 
Typing in One Day! 

| Philip S. Pepe, writer of Peppy 
Paragraphs in this magazine, now with 
Remington Rand Typewriter Utilization 
Service and formerly with The Gregg 
Publishing Company, is giving a one- 
day intensive course in typing for per- 
sonal use at the College of the City of 
New York, : 
_The entire course is completed in one 
Saturday session from nine a.m. to one 
p.m. Students are taught the complete 
keyboard and are given speed practice 
up to twenty words per minute. No pre- 
tense is made that finished typists are 
produced. Students may develop them- 
selves personally by using the text pro- 
duced by Philip Pepe, Personal Typing 
m Twenty-four Hours. Six different 
sessions are being given this year and 
the fee is five dollars. : 

e 


Mrs. Burmahin Named Principal 


Mrs. Elizabeth Burmahln of the business 
education department of the E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg, Virginia, has 
been appointed principal of the Lynchburg 
Public Schools’ Night Classes. Mrs. Bur- 
mahli is at present serving a two year 


term as president of the Virginia Business 
Education Association. 
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Federal Aid for Business Education 


While the George-Barden Act author- 
ized $29,300,000 annually for vocational 
training, Congress has kept the current 
annual appropriation under $20,000,000. 
This is evidently in line with current at- 
tempts at reducing governmental expen- 
ditures. It may also be caused in part 
by the failure of vocational educators to 
make best use of the funds which could 
be allowed under the act. 

It is of course connected 
general reluctance to spend money. 
Senator Taft, for example, while 
theoretically in favor of a Federal-Aid- 
to-Education Bill has been so lukewarm 
in his approval that congressmen have 
not been encouraged to put on addi- 
tional pressure for the passage of the 
bill. 


with the 


New Management Aid—A Digest Guide 


A loose-leaf digest of selected articles 
on management appearing in current pub- 
lications is now being published. The di- 
gest gives a quick review of current man- 
agement literature in condensed form, and 
a permanent reference source filed in 
loose-leaf form by subject. Each digest 
is on a separate sheet, punched for filing 
in a binder. A classification system is 
provided so that digests will be auto- 
matically arranged by subject. The serv- 
ice costs $5 a vear and may be secured 
from Management Guide, 621-A Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, NW, Washington 4, 1). C. 


Food Store Management Courses 

The College of the City of New York 
has organized a course on food-store 
management. This type of program 
should help a great deal to make dis- 
tributive education more realistic than 
it has been in the past. It shows an en- 
couraging tendency to get away from 
the routine courses in textiles which 
have been the almost exclusive offering 
in retailing thus far. 





Karl M. Maukert 





Karl M. Maukert, vice president-princi- 
pal of Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, died on September 23. He 
had been associated with the school since 
1919. Before going to Duffs-Iron City 
College he was head of the commercial 
department of the Tri-State Business Col- 
lege (later Catherman’s Business School) 
of Cumberland, and of Steward Business 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Maukert had been active in business 
teacher associations for many years, having 
held the following offices: Treasurer of 
the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, president of the Tri-State Business 
Education Association, president of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Busi- 
ness Schools, and vice-president of the 
Eastern Division of National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools. 






Distributive Education in California 


Business Education Bulletin, No. 35, 
of the Bureau of Business Education, 
Sacramento, California, presents the an- 
nual report for distributive education in 
California. 

The bulletin indicates that a substan- 
tial recovery is being made from the 
losses of the war period both in evening 
and part-time work, and in cooperative 
work. The scope of the distributive edu- 
cation program in California is evident 
in the variety of subjects being taught 
as listed in the three-page description of 
courses. Almost every conceivable in- 
terest in the field of distributive educa- 
tion seems now to be covered. 

Dr. Kibby and his associates are cer- 
tainly showing marked leadership in de- 
veloping the program in distributive edu- 
cation. 


Business Education Important to 
Students of Broadcasting 


Commercial education is getting to be 
more important in every field. The 
National Academy of Broadcasting in 
Washington, D. C., reports that it has 
received many calls for announcers and 
continuity writers who can do their own 
typing. 
“Alice Keith, director of the Academy, 
advocates the study of commercial sub- 
jects. “It is not enough in this day and 
age,” she insists, “for people to be so 
highly specialized they can do only a given 
number of things.” 

“Commercial education is of great value 
to a broadcaster because he may find him- 
self ultimately a manager of a station or 
director of an advertising agency.” 

Students at the National Academy of 
Broadcasting are all urged to study office 
procedure and business methods. 


Chicago Area Officers 

Officers of the Chicago Area Business 
Educators Association for the school year 
1947-1948 are: President, Marjorie C. 
McLeod, Leyden High School, Franklin 
Park, Illinois; vice-president, Harvey 
Walsh, Proviso High School, Maywood, 
Illinois; secretary, Russell N. Cansler, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois; treasurer, Helen E, Reinhardt, New 
Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Corrections 

In last month’s issue of THE JOURNAL 
it was incorrectly stated that Merle Lan- 
drum had joined the sales staff of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Mr. Lan- 
drum is still head of the Department of 
Pusiness Education at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia, where he went in 
1939, 

In the September number of this maga- 
zine the appointment of Eugene Hughes as 
director of business education at the Uni- 
versity of Houston, Texas, was reported. 
It should have been stated that Dr. Hughes 
is director of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of Houston. 
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A complete refresher course in the 
grammatical essentials of Business English 


HI 


Monros 
A WORKBOOK COURSE 
IN BUSINESS ENGLISH 


175 pages, 84% x 11, $1.40 


The purpose of this Workbook is to present the essentials of English—grammar, capitalization, punctuation, 
correct usage of words through a study of the dictionary—in a practical form with material suited to busi- 
ness students who wish a review of the fundamentals of English. 


, an ee assor 
A Teacher's Manual and Key is available. The Key section, which runs to 106 pages, gives facsimile Busi 
. : , eor 
answers to all exercises in the Workbook. oa 
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Teaching and Learning 
Bookkeeping 
are truly simplified! 


Write today for your 
FREE examination 
copy of this text; also 
ask for copies of 
the descriptive circu- 
lar entitled, 

“TEACHING and 
LEARNING BOOK- 


Here is an amazingly different textbook 
that really simplifies introductory book- 
keeping, The authors and the editor, H. 
A, Finney, were not content to reflect 
just their own valuable experience in 
teaching this subject. They conducted a 
survey among teachers from coast to 


coast and they pre-tested their new 


“stair-step”’ approach, 

This approach is a planned arrange- 
ment of the coverage of the subject so 
that the student absorbs each new point 
with ease and confidence. Each step is 
explained in terms familiar to him and 
at his own level of learning and experi- 


ence. 


ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING-INTRODUCTORY 


| 4 


KEEPING.” 
It contains complete 
information about the 
text and the helpful, 
supplementary _ prac- 
tice materials. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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Donald V. Allgeier has resigned his 
position in the College of Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of Okla- 
homa to become an instructor in busi- 
ness Organization in the College of Com- 
merce and Administration, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. Mr.  Allgeier 
went to the University of Oklahoma 
after being discharged from the United 
States Army in September, 1945. Be- 
fore his four years service in the Army 
he taught business subjects for one year 
at Springfield (Missouri) High School 
and for three years at Licking (Mis- 
souri) High School. His A.B. and B.S. 
degrees are from Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Springfield, and 
his Master’s degree is from New York 
University. 


Cameron Bremseth has been appointed 
associate professor and head of the 
Business Education Department at 
Georgia Teacher College, Collegeboro, 
Georgia. His Bachelor’s degree is from 
State Teachers College, Mayville, North 
Dakota and his Master’s degree is from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Mr. Bremseth taught at Magnolia High 
School, Magnolia, Illinois and was head 
of the secretarial studies and business 
administration courses at Goddard Col- 
lege, Plainfield, Vermont, before his four 
years in the United States Navy as a 
Navigation Officer. 


Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore- 
gon, announces the appointment of Earl 
Dvorak as Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration and Economics. His 
B.S. degree is from University of Min- 
nesota and his Master’s degree was re- 
ceived from Teachers College, Columbia 
University within the last year. 


Louis Friedman, new member of the 
Monticello (New York) High School 
faculty is teaching introduction to busi- 
ness, business arithmetic, law, salesman- 
suip and bookkeeping. He received his 
M.A. degree from New York University 
School of Education in 1947 and his B.S. 
degree from the same institution in 1941. 
This time was mostly spent in business 
although Mr. Friedman did teach one 
year in Newark, New Jersey. 


Richard Hallisy, of Washington, D. C. 
has been named Director of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at the 
Bloomsburg (Pennsylvania) State 
Teachers College, according to an an- 
nouncement made recently by President 
Harvey A. Andruss. Mr. Hallisy who 
was formerly employed as an education 
specialist with the Veterans Administra- 
tion at Washington succeeds Dr. J. 
Frank Dame now Education Director of 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation. He received his M.A. degree 
Irom the University of Iowa, and is cur- 
rently working on his Doctorate at the 
University of Pittsburgh. His teaching 
experience has been obtained at the 

ownship High School, Amboy, Illinois, 
Washington Park High School, Racine, 
Wisconsin, University of Pittsburgh and 
as acting head of the Business Educa- 
tion Department at the State Teachers 
Collexe, Farmville, Virginia. 
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Melvin E. Johnson, who received his 
B.A. and M.A. degrees at Colorado State 
Teachers College of Education at Gree- 
ley, Colorado, has accepted a position as 
accounting instructor in the Department 
of Business Administration at New 
Mexico Highlands University. He has 
nine years teaching experience in 
secondary schools in Colorado and taught 
on a fellowship at the Colorado State 
College of Education during the past 
year. Mr. Johnson spent forty-three 
months in the United States Naval Re- 
serve, twenty months of which was a 
tour of duty in the South Pacific. 


The new head of the Department of 
Commerce at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, is Paul F. 
Muse. He has taught at Bowling Green 
(Ohio) Business University and at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, where he 
was awarded his doctorate. He is a for- 
mer head of the business education de- 
partment at Mt. Vernon High School, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the Annual 
Artistic Typing Contest and originator 
of Typewriter Mystery, designs from 
both of which are being printed in cur- 
rent issues of this magazine, has accept- 
ed a position as instructor in the De- 
partment of Business Education, State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Nelson’s first teaching posi- 
tion was in the Windber (Pennsylvania) 
High School, where he taught for ten 
years until 1942. He held government 
positions in the War Department and 
Bureau of Internal Revenue from 1942 
until early this year, when he became 
director of a newly-organized business 
college in Baltimore. His Bachelor's 
degree is from State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania and his Master’s 
degree is from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Vernon V. Payne has returned to New 
Mexico Highlands University to succeed 
Dr. E. Dana Gibson as head of the Busi- 
ness Administtration Department. Upon 
being discharged from the Navy in 1946 
as a communications officer he taught 
at The Packard School and began work 
on his Doctor’s degree at New, York 
University. He received his B.S. degree 
at the State Teachers College, Kearney, 
Nebraska and his M.A. at the Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. Mr. Payne has also taught in 
the secondary schools at Ogallala, 
Nebraska and Ovid, Colorado. 


Neil Richie, who has been teaching 
bookkeeping in the Danville (Pennsyl- 
vania) High School since his discharge 
from the Army has been made an in- 
structor in bookkeeping at Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey. From 1942 
to 1945 he served as director of train- 
ing at the Combat Crew School of the 
U. S. Army Air Forces. Before that 
time, he taught for three years in Penn- 
sylvania high schools. His Bachelor’s 
degree is from Bloomsburg State Teach- 
ers College and his Master’s degree is 
from Bucknell University. 


The new head of the Commerce De- 
partment at Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan is Julius 
Robinson, former Assistant Professor 
of Commerce at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College. He received his B.S. 
degree from Southwest Missouri State 
College in 1934, his M.A. degree from 
Northwestern University in 1938, and 
recently received the degree of Doctor 
of Education from New York Univer- 
sity. Mr. Robinson has taught in the 
grade and high schools of Missouri and 
has been head of the commercial depart- 
ments at Pontiac, Illinois and Pekin, 
Illinois. 


Upon receiving his Ed. D. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Clifford B. Shipley accepted an As- 
sociate Professorship under Dr. E. G 
Knepper in the Business Education De- 
partment, Bowling Green (Ohio) State 
University. He taught for twelve years 
in high schools and junior colleges before 
spending four years as a Lieutenant 
Commander in the United States Naval 


Reserve. 


Elizabeth T. Van Derveer has left the 
commercial department of Freehold 
High School, Freehold, New Jersey, to 
become an instructor in the Department 
of Business Education at New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey. She received her B.S. in Educa- 
tion from New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, her M.A. 
from New York University, and is at 
present working on her Ed. D., also at 
New York University. 


Edith M. Winchester, who was ap- 
pointed assistant director of Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College in Pittsburgh 
last February, has been named director 
of the college, succeeding Dr. Charles 
Watkins, retiring director, who is on 
leave of absence. Miss Winchester will 
retain her duties as head of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Studies. She joined 
the Carnegie faculty in 1919 as instructor 
in secretarial studies and became acting 
head of the department in 1926 and head 
in 1929. She has been a full professor 
since 1939. Her Bachelor’s degree is 
from Simmons College, Boston and her 
Master’s degree is from Harvard Uni- 
versity. She is a past president of the 
Tri-State Commercial Education Associ- 
ation. 


Joseph H. Young is returning to the 
School of Business Administration, The 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Flor- 
ida, after an absence of five years. Mr. 
Young has spent three and a half years 
in the Army, and the last year and a 
half in graduate study at Indiana Uni- 
versity. He has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of secretarial studies and 
chairman of the Secretarial Studies De- 
partment. He has his B.S. degree from 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana and his Ed. M. from 
Harvard University. Mr. Young taught 
at Bedford High School, Bedford, Indi- 
ana, for two years before going to the 
University of Miami in the fall of 1940. 
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NV PRACTICAL . . 
TEACHABLE! 


An Interesting, Thorough 
Well-Rounded Course in 


CFFECTIVE 
ING 


py CECIL B. WILLIAMS 


Professor of English, Oklahoma A& M College 


D ISTINCTLY modern, this informal and practical manual 

reflects the best present-day American business writing 
as practiced in successful offices and taught in business 
school and college classrooms. 


Each of the I5 main chapters, in addition to the 
author's work, is supplemented with a special highly 
inspiring and informative Reading by a well-known expert 
on the subject. Special emphasis is placed on the proper 
psychological approach to all kinds of business writing. 


REALISTIC, up-to-date, the exercises have been chosen 

to include only those which have been tested and 
proved by actual student reaction to be the most inter- 
esting and helpful in classroom practice. Unusually close 
correlation between illustration and discussion adds to 
the teachability of the text, while its comprehensiveness 
and convenient arrangement make it an excellent source 


of reference as well. 


In four parts: |. FUNDAMENTALS (including grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, business vocabulary, sentence struc- 
ture, paragraphing and style); Il. BUSINESS LETTERS; 
Ill. OTHER BUSINESS WRITING; IV. REFERENCE SEC- 
TION. I/lustrated, with end paper correction chart. 


SALES LETTERS - DICTATION AND ORAL 
ENGLISH - COLLECTIONS - BUSINESS REPORTS 
RADIO ADVERTISING - BUSINESS JOURNALISM 
DIRECT MAIL - CORRESPONDENCE SUPERVI- 
SION - ADVERTISING COPY - SALES PROMO- 
TION - OFFICE MANAGEMENT. 

427 pp., $4 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 








BEVA 


A CENTRAL SOURCE 
for 
ALL Business Education Visual 
Aids 
New Beva, Castle, Coronet, Encyclopedia Britannica, National 


Educational Films, Popular Science, and Teaching Aids Ex- 


change films added as released. 


SALES RENTALS 


Write today for the free Beva catalog of more than fifty 
different selected motion pictures and filmstrips for use in 


all areas of business education. 


BEVA, 104 West 61 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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SES a a at itt a 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 


moved in one operation. 
Price $1.75 postpaid 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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TION 


A 


Abney, Velma Overne—11, January. 

Accent on Meaning—17, September. 

Accounting Depreciation, Teaching—27, Dec. 

Accounting in_ Economics, Corporation—23, May. 

Accounting, Opportunities for a High School 
Graduate in the Field of—-42, December. 

Advanced Business, Overlapping in Economics 
and-—19, February. 

Allgeier, Donald V.—17, March. 

Allison, Paul .—27, June. 

Altieri, Virginia—1l3, January. 

Anderson, Wendell G.—17, January. 

Appley, Lawrence A.—34, May. 

Arithmetic and Business Training, Duplication 
Between—21, January. 

Arithmetic in High School, Remedial—15, Jan. 


B 

Barkley. Mary Starr—42, February. 

Basic Business Education, Newer Concepts in— 
11, February. 

Basic — Subjects, Teaching the—26, Sep- 
tember. 

Beckley, Donald K.—‘‘Looking at 
Education”—Each month. 

Beginner, Why Blame the?—19, March. 

Bonus Plans for Dictating Machine Operators, 
The Advantages of—33, March. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting, Visual Aids in the 
Teaching of—15, June. 

sg in High Schools, Why Teach?—19, 
anuary. 

Bookkeeping Course, How Can We Enrich Our 
High School ?—42, March. 

Bookkeeping More Effective, Make the Teaching 
f—25. June. 

Boynton, Paul M.—8, June (editorial). 

Braverman, Benjamin—15, January. 

Brennan, Lawrence D.—13. October; 15, March. 

Brinkman, Albert R.—21, October; 28, December. 

Brodsky, Beatrivte—24, March. 

Business and School Cooperation—17, May. 

Business Graduates of Utica Free Academy, The 
—21, June. 

Business Law Assemblv Program, A—21, April. 

Business Law in the High School—19, September. 

Business Must Participate in Training—11, March. 

Business Teacher as Secretary to the Board, The 
19, November. 

Business Training, Duplication Between Arith- 
metic and—21, January. 

Business Training, Duplication in the 
Studies and—23, December. 

Business Training in General 
April. 

Cc 


Cansler, Russell N.—11, June. 

Challenge of The Glass Menagerie, 

_ October. 

Circulars for Mailing, Teaching the Preparation 
of—19, April; 19, May 

Clerical Training in the High School—13, No- 
vember; 13, December. 

College Typewriting, Aims of—-17, February. 

College Typewriting—Conclusions and Recommen- 
dations—21, May. 

College Typing, Measuring Results In—15, April. 

College Typing. Subject Matter and Methods in 
—13, March. 

Colson, Jessie—42, November. 

Community Relationships in Business Education— 
13, February. 

Consumer Business Education, Problems in—17, 


October. 
Consumer Business Education, Trends 
in—25, De- 


Distributive 





Social 


Education—11, 


The—13, 


in—15, 
September. 

Consumer Education, 
cember. 

Cooke, Ann Marie—21, January. 


D 
Deafness, Islands of—17. November. 
Dickerson, Earl S.—11, December. 
Dictating Machine Operators, The Advantages 
_ of Bonus Plans for—33, March. 
Dictation—15, March. 
Distributive Education, Looking at—Each month. 


E 

Economics and Advanced Business, Overlapping 
in—19, February. 

Economics, Corporation Accounting in—23, May. 

Equipment and_ Floor Plans for Business Educa- 
_ tion—23, February. 

Ettinger, Clifford—“Film Guide for 
Teachers”—Each month. 

Experience in the School Treasurer’s Office—15, 
November. 


Perspectives 


Business 


F 
File, Clinton M.—15, November. 
iim Guide for Business Teachers—Each month. 
Finkelhor. Dorothy C.—19, March. 
el McKee—13, September (editorial). 
— Letter, In Praise of the—35, December. 
reeman, M. Herbert—23, April; 27, May. 
Fries, Albert C.—23, February. 
tont Office, A Route to the—42, February. 


G 
Garavaglia, Yolanda—19, April; 19, May. 
xebert, Geneviene—23, December. 


nera! Business Education be Improved, How 
Can Instruction in?—42, May. 
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Gemmell, James—11, February. 
Gibson, E. Dana—23, October. 
Gilbreth, Harold B.—11, October (editorial). 
Goldsmith, Samuel—21, December. 
Gould, Sidney C.—21, April. 
Grosch, Joseph—27, June. 

H 
Hartwell, Frances—42, June. 
Hatfield, E. E.—16, October, 
Herrmann, J. M.—11, March. 
Hosler, Russell J.—25, May. 
Humphrey, Clyde W.—13, February. 


I 
Index of Selected Business Education Articles 
Published in 1946, An Author—23, April; 


27, May. 
Introduction to Business, Teaching—23, October. 


J 

J.B.T. and Office Practice, Duplication in—21, 
November. 

Job Analysis, How Useful Is?—32, January. 

Job Requirements as a Basis for Testing—21, 
December. 

Job Standards for Stenographic What 
_Are?—25, January. 

Junior Business Training, How Can We Get 
Better Teaching of ?—50, April. 


Service, 





See announcement on Opposite page re- 
garding 10-issue binders for this magazine. 
If you have saved your copies of Volume 
XXII, order one of these binders and a 
copy of the title page and index (no 
charge for the title page and index) so 
you may keep last year’s copies for ready 
reference, Missing copies for the past year 
may be replaced for 35 cents each, Order 
a binder now so you may preserve your 
ten copies for the school year 1946-1947. 





K 
Keily, Helen J:—15, June. 
Kennedy, Raymond J.—19, January. 
Krey, Isabelle A.—19, April; 19, May. 
L 
Left-Hand Carriage Return Lever, 
the—23, June. 
Letter Openings and 
Good—17, March. 
Lewis, Elizabeth M.—13, April. 
Liles, Parker—13, November; 13, December. 
Lloyd, Alan C.—21, March. 
Long, Robert Charles—42, January. 
Loso, Foster W.—11, May; 13, June. 


M 
Management the Simple Way—34, May. 
McGill, E. C.—23, September. 
McLaughlin, Helen—27, June. 
Meaning, Accent on—17, September. 
Mercer, Edna E.—16, October. 
Mitten, Florence—19, April; 19, May. 
Morsey, Royal J.—21, September. 
Muns, Arthur C.—17, January. 
Myer, John N.—27, December. 

N 
Nanassy, Louis C.—23, April; 27, May. 
Nash, Margaret—15, February. 
Nichols, Frederick G.—‘‘Criticism, Comment and 

Challenge’’—Each month. 


oO 


Office Activities Demanded of Beginning Em- 
ployees—23, Januarv. 

Office Conduct, What Businessmen Think About 
—16, October. 

Office Machine Workers, How Many, Are There 
in the United States?—42, October. 

Se in Colleges and Universities— 
15, May. 

Office Management, The Advancing Waves of— 
33, October. 

Office Practice, Duplication in J.B.T. and—21, 
November. 

Office Practice, Signposts in—11, June. 

Office Training, Let’s Be Practical About—11, 
January. 

Office Unionization—Prospects and 
33, June. 

Office Workers, Futures for—41, April. 

O’Steen, Ruth G.—15, May. 
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Pattington, M. G.—19, November. 
Performance Standards for Secretaries—19, June. 
Pitcher, Nancy A.—21, November. 


Advent of 
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Place, Irene—17, February; 13, March; 15, 
April; 21, May. oe 

Polishook, William M.—8, June (editorial). 

Popham, Estelle—17, February; 13, arch; 15, 
April; 21, May. i i 

Preparation of Circulars for Mailing, Teaching 
the—19, April; 19, ep 

Professional Responsibility, Our—11, December. 

Public Relations for Business Education—21, 
October. 

Publish or Perish the Thought—21, March. 

Purpose in Business Education, Finding—17, 


June. 


R 


Rahe, Harves C.—17, September. 

Rayl, Cleo—17, November. 

Raymond, Priscilla—27, June. 

Reich, Edward—25, December. _ > 

Research to the Office, Application of—31, No- 
vember. : 

Responsibility, Development of-—13, April, 

Responsibilities of the Private Business School— 
15, February. : 

Retailing, Work Qualifications for Teachers of— 
21, September. . 

Roberts, Julian—21, April. 

Robinson, Julius—25, June. . J 

Rowe, John L.—19, October; 11, November; 15, 
December. 


Ss 


Schultz, Charles—27, June. 

Searle, Ora—21, June. . - 

Secretarial Practice Program Function More Ef- 
fectively, How Can _the?—42, June. 

Shilt, Bernard A.—-19, September. 

Shipping, Wrapping and, Are 
March. 

Short, Harriet B.—23, December. 

Shorthand, Aptitude Testing in—25, May. 

Shorthand for Personal Use—21, February. 

Shorthand, Streamlined—17, December. 

Simon, Dorothy—19, February. 

Simon, Sidney I.—23, May. . 

Small School Trains for Business, A—17, Jan. 

Social Studies and Business Training, Duplication 
in the—23, December. 

Solarz, Estelle—42, December. 

Sorting Process, Teaching the-—27, June. | 
Speech in Teaching Typewriting, Effective—15, 
December. ; 
Standards, What, Does Management Desire ?— 

34, February. 

Steele, Elizabeth S.—42, September; 42, March. 
Stenographers, Beginning, Should be Better 
Trained—35, September. Me 
Stenographers, What Are the Opportunities for 

Negro?—42, November. 
Stockman, Edgar R.—23, January. 
Supervisor Sees Business Training, As a—l7, 


Important—24, 


April. e 
Surmann, Margaret—21, January; 21, February. 


Hg 


Tate, Donald J.—13, May. 

Teaching Positions—42, January. 

Testing in Shorthand, Aptitude—25, May. 

Testing, Job Requirements as a Basis for—21, 
December. 

Tonne, Herbert A.—Editorial—Each month; 26, 
September; 19, December; 25, January; 19, 


June. | : 
Transcription Instruction, Improvement of—13, 


May. 
Tubbs, Eleanor—27, June. 
Turille, S. J.—15, September; 17, October. 
Turner, C. A.—17, April. 
Typewriting, Aims of College—17, February. 
Typewriting, College, Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations—21, May. - F 
Typewriting, Effective Speech in Teaching—15, 
December. : 
Typewriting Errors, Analysis of—23, September. 
Typewriting in the Junior High School—13, 
January. ‘ . ; 
Typewriting, Motivation Devices in—11, Novem- 


ber. : 
Typewriting Speed Building, Methodology in— 
19, October. ; 
Typing, Measuring Results In_College—15, April. 
Typing, Subject Matter and Methods in College 
—13, March. 


Vv 
Van Derveer, Elizabeth T.—19, April; 19, May; 
23, June. 
Visual Aids in Business Education—19, Dec. 
Visual Aids in the Teaching of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting—15, June. 
Vocational Conference, The Annual—28, Dec. 
Vogel, John—27, June. 


Ww 
Wall, John H.—11, April. 
Weale, W. Bruce—17, May. 
Wilkins, Ralph W.—17, December. 
Wilson, Robert E.—17, June. 
Work Experience on the Job Level—11, May. 
Work Experience Program, Implementing a—13, 


une. 
Work Experience Training, How Can I Organize 
Secretarial ?—42, September. 
Wrapping and Shipping Are 
March. 


Important—24, 
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Marketing 
“KNOW-HOW’ 


IN TEXT AND REFERENCE 











.» +a modern treatment of 


ADVERTISING 


ALBERT WESLEY FREY. Comprehensive new text 
and reference for advertising and business students. 
“One of the most complete and scholarly general 
texts on advertising. ... 1 can recommend it with 
very few exceptions.’—Professor G. B. Hotchkiss, 
Chairman, Department of Marketing, New York Uni- 
versity. “Shows a sound grasp of ethics and me- 


chanics of advertising.’—Tide. 120 illustrations. 
$5.00 





Successful Mail Selling 
HAROLD P, PRESTON. Tried and proved methods 


and rules of mail selling used by successful mail or- 
der firms, in a compact volume by a mail order spe- 
cialist and consultant. Contents include list building, 
pricing, record keeping, collecting, catalog making, and 
other topics. J/lustrated. $3.00 


J J 
Elements of Retail Selling 
PAUL H. NYSTROM. A beginning course in retail 


selling arranged in the approximate progression of an 
employee working his way up. Information covers 
what the retail business expects of a new employee, 
how to improve selling personality, and the psychology 
of retail selling. Tested learning aids add to the 
book’s value. J/lustrated. $2.40 


s Ss 6 
Merchandising Guide 
M, DAVID POTTER. For use in or out of class, a 


book on the required figure work of merchandising. 
Offers organized help in mastering a subject which 
cannot be satisfactorily picked up in an unsystematic 
way. Problems develop ability to apply the basic 
principles and methods involved. $2.00 


Getting into Foreign Trade 
EUGENE VAN CLEEF. Brief, clear, unadorned pic- 


ture of foreign trade operations. Practical guidance 
not only for those who want to learn how to get 
started in the export-import business, but for future 
career men—in business or government—including in- 
formation on desirable qualifications in candidates and 
finding a post. $2.50 


Getting a Job in Advertising 


JAMES D, WOOLF. Straight-from-the-shoulder, valu- 
able pointers for those who are interested not only in 
getting into advertising, but in finding the most favor- 
able spot for their particular aptitudes. $2.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Elements of General Business 
Polishook-Beighey-Wheland 


This outstandingly popular text gives 
students a solid foundation in business train- 
ing by emphasizing actual business problems 
and utilizing practical business methods, 
Chapters on taxation, insurance, banking, 
social security, vocational opportunities. 
Correlated business mathematics. Workbook 
and Teachers’ Manual available. 


Ginn and Boston 17. New York 11 Chicago 16 


Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 


Company San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 

















































Learn- write -teach 


HEWE) 


Simpler and more accurate 


A more complete and exact alphabet 
Fewer and more explicit wordsigns 
Fewer and more natural affixes 
Few rules or exceptions 






SCRIPT 


SHORTHAND 


A better system for vocational use 


The only satisfactory system 
for personal use 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks— 
introduce new workbook techniques which 
double the effectiveness of homework 
attain usual Shorthand 2 objectives in one 
year 
Teacher training is free 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING, by Cecil 
B. Williams, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 427 pp. $4.00. 


This is a practical college-level introduc- 
tion to business writing. It has been de- 
veloped after years of experience in teach- 
ing college composition and business letter 
writing; it is an attempt to merge the 
theory of the former with the realistic 
techniques of business. 

Part I reviews the fundamentals of com- 
position; Part II presents many different 
types of business letters including illustra- 
tions of actual business correspondence; 
Part III discusses other types of business 
writing such as reports, sales promotion 
and direct mail advertising; and Part IV 
is a reference section containing informa- 
tion on postal rates, special letter forms, 
and special forms of introductory address, 
salutation and complimentary close. <A 
business reading, pertinent to the topic 
under discussion, is included in each 
chapter. 

The book is written in the language of 
the business world, and pays due respect 
to the importance written communication 
has played in the history of the develop- 
ment of American business. 


REAL ESTATE: PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICES, Third Edition, by Philip A. Ben- 
son and Nelson L. North, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 567 pp. $4.50. 


This book, first published in 1922, has 
been completely revised in this third edi- 
tion. It is a widely accepted college text 
and is used as a book of reference by 
those engaged in real estate. There have 
been a_ considerable number of modifica- 
tions of real estate practice in recent years, 
especially in methods of financing. This 
book covers these changes and, of course, 
all the basic concepts that have remained 
constant. 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE CONSUMER, 
by Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark 
and Francis G. Lankford, Yonkers, New 
lee World Book Company, 438 pp. 


This book is planned for the final year 
of high school mathematics—a course for 
the student who is not taking the con- 
ventional sequential courses. It is a gen- 
eral course; its aim is to provide the 
mathematical facts and skills that the 
student today will need as a citizen and 
consumer tomorrow. It is a solid course 
—real mathematics beamed towards the 
needs of responsible citizenship, better 
living, and greater family security. 

The text is based on these five points: 
(1.) The traditional sequential courses in 
mathematics fail to meet the mathematical 
needs of a large part of our senior high 
schoo! students. (2.) These needs call 
for a type of mathematics that provides 
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the solutions for the problems of daily AUDITING, by E. L. Kohler, New York: 


living which confront the typical family. 
(3.) Many of the topics in this consumer 
mathematics have been taught too early— 
before the student attains the maturity 
needed to understand consumer problems. 
(4.) The task of insuring mathematical 
competence to all our citizens can never be 
accomplished by omitting the study of 
mathematics after the eighth or ninth 
grade, or by offering a course in diluted 
algebra or geometry. This important edu- 
cational job can be done by providing a 
double track in senior high school mathe- 
matics, with all students following either 
one track or the other. The one track— 
that carrying the conventional sequential 
courses—will lead to success: in scientific 
and technical fields. The second track— 
carrying the new mathematics courses for 
general education—will lead to responsible 
citizenship, better living, and greater fam- 
ily security. (5.) Consumer mathematics 
should not, and need not be stigmatized 
simply because it has utilitarian value. 
When mathematics teachers place a halo 
around the conventional courses and look 
down upon general mathematics, they do a 
great disservice to the education of a large 
per cent of our high school students. 
The book is a brave attempt at working 
out a twelfth grade arithmetic course. It 
is well done and can be used. with confi- 
dence. Whether there is sufficient room in 
most secondary school programs for a full 
year course of this type in the 12th grade 
will still have to be determined. The 
authors and the publisher have produced a 
fine book. Now we must determine to 
what extent it will take. Many have 
asked for a book of this type; now they 
have a challenge to use it. ; 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND COMMER- 
CIAL POLICY, by Lawrence W. Towle, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 780 
pp. $4.50. 


This book is devoted to the study of the 
economic bases for international relations 
in the post-war world and the effects of 
such relations on national incomes and 
national prosperity. It covers the basic 
economic principles underlying interna- 
tional trade, international payments and 
exchange, tariffs and protectionism, com- 
mercial treaties, import quotas, cartels, 
colonies, merchant marine policies, and in- 
ternational monetary relationships. The 
author holds to the rather traditional view 
that a sound world economy can be reached 
only by unrestricted international exchange 
of goods and services. It is pleasant to 
note that there are still a few who call 
themselves economists who have not com- 
pletely lost awareness of basic economic 
principles. 

The importance of this book lies in its 
timeliness as well as in its competence. It 
is important reading for those who wish 
to keep pace with the current international 
economic relationships, 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 258 pp. $4.00. Il- 
lustrative Audit, $4.00. 


This is the successor to Principles of 
Auditing in which the present author col- 
laborated with Pettengill. In the develop- 
ment of this new work the same basic 
chapter outline was used but the subject 
matter was rewritten and expanded. The 
book emphasizes existing practices and 
reflects a full understanding of the in- 
creasing importance of the auditor in the 
mounting complexity of the business pic- 
ture. 

The I/lustrative Audit demonstrates the 
practical application of information pre- 
sented in the text. The opportunity to 
examine typical work papers assists in 
the mastery of detail and greater c 1- 
prehension of the over-all procedure 
Illustrative Audit is completely worked 
out. 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL OFFICE SHORT 
CUTS, by Members of the National 
Office Management Association, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 272 pp. $3.50. 


Here is a fine collection of 625 sugges- 
tions for streamlining office routine. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subject and un- 
der subject by idea, this manual supplies 
details on many refinements for increasing 
the effectiveness of department operations 
and of executive control. These sugges- 
tions range from practical hints in filing 
and typing, to improved practices of in- 
ventory control—from specimen work sim- 
plification forms, to scieptific tests for the 
selection of personnel. There are more 
than 100 drawings and photographs to show 
how the short cuts may be applied. 

NOMA has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to improvement in office practice in 
producing this book. Teachers of office 
training will find many useful suggestions 
in this book which ‘will stimulate their 
teaching. It belongs in the library of 
every school having a business department. 


THE GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION STUDENTS, by 
Frank S, Endicott, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 30 pp. 
50c 
This bulletin is the fifth annual Delta 

Pi Epsilon lecture given at Chicago De- 
cember 1946 by the director of placement 
at Northwestern University. The lecture 
outlines some fundamental principles and 
basic techniques in the guidance and coun- 
seling of business education students. The 
point of view is that of a counselor who, 
through many contacts with employers 
who seek university graduates for jobs in 
the business world, has come to know some 
of the factors which ultimately determine 
successful employment. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 14 


What system of grading transcriptions can be used which will encourage the pro- 
duction of mailable letters? 





TRAINING IN TRANSCRIPTION FOR OFFICE USE 


by Nathan Baltor 


Samuel J. Tilden High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Time: The present. 

Scene: The secretarial practice room in 
a high school. It is a large room, ar- 
ranged like an office. There are railings 
which make several small 
The instructor, seated at a desk in one 
corner, is dictating to a secretary. 


office sections. 


A bell rings and in come a group of 
students. They are chattering. They seem 
excited. It is their first day in secretarial 
practice. Two topics seem to predominate 
in the hum of conversation—the marks 
they received in stenography last term, and 
what will secretarial practice be like. 


The instructor comes to the middle of 
the room. Conversation stops. He speaks: 

“Just imagine this is your first day on 
the job. Your employer has called you in 
for dictation, and you're sitting at the 
desk, pencil in hand, waiting. He dictates 
four letters to you and then gives you 
these instructions, ‘Transcribe three of the 
four letters I dictated, make only a car- 
bon and an envelope for one of the letters.’ 
You go to your desk and transcribe. When 
you finish you return the letters to your 
employer for his signature. As you wait 
at his desk, he takes a red pencil, and 
half to himself and half to you, says, 
‘Let’s see now, four major errors at 2% 
and three minor errors at 14%; that’s a 
total of 91%4%.’ And then he marks a big 
901%4% on the top letter and says, ‘Very 
good, now mail them all in the one enve- 
lope and file the single carbon copy.’ 


“Obviously, my would-be secretaries, 
this would be a ridiculous situation. You 
know perfectly well offices don’t work 
that way.” 


This introduction to secretarial practice 
is punctuated by frequent giggles. After a 
pause the instructor continues, “In secre- 
tarial practice in this school deductions 
for errors in transcription are made on the 
following basis: for major errors 35%, 
for minor errors 25%, and 80% is required 
for each letter.” 


It takes a minute or two for this to 
sink in, and then the deluge, the clamor, 
the uproar. At a signal, it’s quiet again. 
“You know perfectly well that the situa- 
tion described can’t exist in a business 
office. You will agree that the only cri- 
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terion for transcription is a mailable letter. 


Well then, what’s all the fuss about? 











You’ve been studying shorthand for two 
years and typewriting and transcription | 


for two years. 
a class situation, where 65% passed, where 


Up to now you've been in | 


80% was good, and where 95% was very | 


good. 
to work as if you were in an office, and 
in an office your letters must be mailable. 
You may substitute if you do so intelli- 
gently ; you may use any punctuation that 
is correct and logical, but, every letter you 


In secretarial practice you're going | 


hand in to me, must be well centered, | 
neatly typed, neatly erased (if erasures are 
necessary), grammatically and technically | 
correct, and complete with carbon and | 


envelope. 
over. They must be acceptable the first 
time you hand them in or no credit will 
be given. 

“No mailable letters are expected in the 
first week. 


in an office. 


“This will be the marking system: for | 


each mailable letter you hand in you get 
a bonus of 2%; for each letter handed in 


that is not mailable you lose 1%; for each 
letter you hand in with a spelling error | 
you lose 5%; for each letter you hand in | 


that is poorly centered, contains messy 


corrections, or does not make sense, you 


lose 5%; for each letter you don’t hand 


in you lose 2%. If you examine this 


system you will see that it will be better | 
not to hand in your letter if it contains a | 


spelling error or is not well done. 
“No employer likes to or wants to re- 
turn letters to be retyped. Up to now, 


During the first month you | 
must learn what will be expected of you | 


Your letters will not be done | 


Esterbrook is the pen for business— 
no doubt about it. No matter what 
barrel you select, you get a choice of 
33 different points so that whatever 
the job or handwriting style, you're 
sure of the right point for the way 
you write. Esterbrook points are eco 
nomical too—easy to renew and replace, 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N.J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


2284 Broad Stub 


2668 Lenetal 


you've been depending on your teachers | 


to correct your letters. 
a letter and knew it contained one spelling 
error, you didn’t care—it would pass. That 
situation does not exist any longer. 
is one criterion—a mailable letter. 
amine your product carefully.” 
Even the youngsters who earned 90% 
are these words. But 
agree it is a good idea. They’re not per- 
fect secretaries when they leave, but 
they’re better than they were when they 


sobered by 


came in. 


When you finished | 


There | 


Ex- | 


they | 


<= 
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